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become available at a hospital: lower left, an Albany missionary greets Malawi people. 


How Malawi, Africa, 
captured Albany, N.Y., 
during the war in Iraq. 


For many Americans, the Iraq war overshad- 
owed the U.S. proposal to send $15 billion to 
fight HIV/AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa. While 
hundreds of journalists covered the war, the 
Albany Times Union focused on the less pub- 
licized but even more deadly battle against 
disease and poverty. In “Fourth World/Our 
World,” Reporter Paul Grondahl and 
Photographer Steve Jacobs told the life-and- 


Photographer Steve Jacobs 
Reporter Paul Grondahl 


death struggle of one of the world’s poorest 
nations. Just as important cas the dispatches 
from Africa were stories from the Albany 
area, revealing the efforts of local people to 
combat the pandemic. The Times Union 
brought an important international story 
home to readers in an extraordinary way. It 
typifies Hearst Newspapers’ continuing com- 
mitment to deliver excellence every day. 


Upper left, a funeral procession at a gravesite in Malawi; right, African AIDS patients wait in an open-air corridor until beds 
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—Betty Booker, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


the perfect blend of information and 
” —_Sandy Theis, The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 


. the most focused seminar .. 
” —Allen Wan, CBS MarketWatch 


“nit nd-st tri etching” “An incredible, stimulating, mind- 


stretching experience. Affirmed, deeply, 


why Iam a journalist.” —Norman Lewis, Skagit Valley (Wash.) Herald 


Grids, Gridlock & the 
Politics of Power 
February 17-20 


APPLICATION DEADLINE JANUARY 9 


Cities, Suburbs & 
Beyond 
April 25-30 


APPLICATION DEADLINE MARCH 17 


Covering Youth Culture: 
Getting Beyond Fads 
June 14-18 


APPLICATION DEADLINE MAY 5 


Race and Ethnicity 
September 12-17 


APPLICATION DEADLINE AUGUST 4 


The Human Brain: New 
Science, New Health 
October 26-29 


APPLICATION DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 15 


Editorial Writers 
Seminar 
December 1-3 
Subject to be announced 


APPLICATION DEADLINE OCTOBER 20 


he Knight Center for Specialized 
Journalism is a premier national 


= program with a 16-year track 


record of offering free top-quality 
seminars for reporters, editors and 
editorial writers. At Knight Center 
seminars print and broadcast 
journalists receive in-depth training 
in subjects related to their coverage. 
Fellowship participants meet like- 
minded colleagues, get grounded in 
a new assignment or rekindle enthu- 
siasm for a long-time beat. And 
results last, as Knight Fellows gain 
new sources, valuable reference 
materials and many story ideas. 


. would highly | 


CAROL HORNER 
DIRECTOR 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 


= Healy, Chairman 
Editorial Page Editor 
The On lando Sentinel 


Frank Alien 
Executive Director 
Institutes for Journalism 
& Natural Resources 
Peter Bhatia 
Executive Editor 

The Oregonian 
Michael A. Chihak 
Editor and Publisher 
Tucson Citizen 


Michael Days 


Deputy Managing Editor 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Dinah Eng 

Freelance Columnist 
Gannett News Service 
Gregory E. Favre 
Distinguished Fellow in 


Journalism Values 
The Poynter Institute 


Carolina Garcia 
Executive Editor 
The Monterey County Herald 


James |. Houck 

City Editor 

Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta 
Sandy Johnson 
Washington Bureau Chief 
The Associated Press 
Bruce Kyse 

Vice President 
News/New Media 

The New York Times 


Gene Roberts 
Professor 

Philip Merrill 

College of Journalism 
University of Maryland 
Mark Zieman 
Editor 

The Kansas City Star 
Thomas Kunkel 
Ex Officio 

Dean 

Philip Merrill 

College of Journalism 
University of Maryland 


KNIGHTCENTER 


for Specialized Journalism 


Send three sets each of: a resume; a statement of up to 500 words giving the reasons for applying; a 
supervisor's strong nominating letter that also agrees to cover salary and partial travel; and three published 
articles (editors may send edited work, broadcasters send one audiotape, CD or videotape) to: 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 


www.knightcenter.umd.edu 


a. University of Maryland ® 1117 Cole Field House 
lo App Y College Park, MD 20742-1024 Keg 
(301) 405-4817 = knight @umail.umd.edu 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and a travel subsidy. Funded by the John S. and James L. Knight 
Foundation, the center is affiliated with the University of Maryland’s Philip Merrill College of Journalism. The 
Knight Center seeks women and minority applicants. Topics could be changed by events. 
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“To assess the performance of journalism ... 
to help stimulate continuing improvement : 


in the profession, and to speak out for 


| 
what is right, fair, and decent” J 
—From the founding editorial, 1961! Ww 
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CJR OPENING SHO1 
, av aybe it was the weird race in California, or maybe it’s Beckerman explores the bonds that hold together a surprising 
i /\ just time; the lowa and New Hampshire primaries, Left/Right coalition of rebels against the FCC; Scott Sherman 
¥ & after all, are only weeks away. But the national anten- profiles the writer Barbara Ehrenreich; Douglas McCollam 
na is turning to Campaign ’04. We’ve called it Charade 04 on measures the case against Walter Duranty of The New York 
the cover of CjR not because we’re cynical, but because signs Times, target of a campaign to pull his Pulitzer. And more. We 
point to an election season that could drift free from its real- hope you'll respond to the issue at cjr@columbia.edu. 
world moorings. Politicians have always used images to sell S 
their ideas, but those images were usually tempered by context, On another note, the editors would like to publicly thank 
including thoughtful political journalism. In“The Triumph of | David Laventhol, who is stepping down as cjr’s chairman and 
the Image,” page 22, Richard C. Wald argues that the images _ editorial director after four strong years. People who’ve been 
have become the ideas. Matthew Miller, in “A Tyranny of around this business know David’s record of creation at such 
Symbols,” page 26, comes at Campaign ’04 from a different places as Newsday, The Washington Post, and the Los Angeles 
direction. For several reasons, he writes, Republicans and Times. Those who have worked for him also know his wisdom 
Democrats only pretend to have serious solutions now to the and kindness. David has never believed in journalism as broc- 
great domestic challenges, such as health care and public edu- coli, stuff you should read because it’s good for you. He is 
cation, and instead offer mere symbols. Why does the press, he about meaningful journalism that you want to read, and that’s 
wants to know, have to play along? Also in this issue, Gal a legacy we'll work to carry forward. 
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ALTERNATIVE VIEWS 


I agree with many of Matt 
Welch’s observations about 
the Association of Alternative 
Newsweeklies (“Blogworld 
and Its Gravity,” CjR, Septem- 
ber/October). Most of the 
members’ publications are 
predictably PC and extremely 
boring. It’s also true that 
many so-called alt-weeklies 
have become businesses that 
bear close resemblance to the 
dailies they poke fun at. | 
write for one of them — The 
Pitch, a Kansas City paper that 
is owned by New Times. I am 
a journalist who is, as Welch 
described, “firmly established 
in the journalistic pecking 
order, with [a salary] and pro- 
fessional standards to match.” 
I am not, however, hope- 
lessly PC and antichurch. As 
investigative journalists, my 
colleagues and I have built an 
impressive body of work by 
exposing the shortsighted, 
back-room dealings of the 
liberals who run this city. In 
our community, churches 
and church leaders are 
among the most effective 
champions of positive social 
change — and we have 
praised them accordingly. In- 
deed, we haven't even 
flinched from giving conserv- 
atives their due when their 
ideas and actions merit. 
JOE MILLER 
Staff writer, The Pitch 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There's nothing really alterna- 
tive about the alts. They have 
become formulaic advertising 
behemoths owned and oper- 
ated by washed-up hippies. 
The politics these papers es- 
pouse typically echo the same 
shit the owners were shouting 
in the sixties. The hippies have 
turned protest into dollars, yet 
have the nerve to insist they 
speak for the future. If they 
weren't all pushing sixty, alt 


publishers would probably 
still be saying they don’t trust 
anyone over thirty. 

I’m twenty-seven. When- 
ever young alt writers and I 
talked about the state of 
things at AAN papers, we 
usually agreed that for our 
papers “alternative” stopped 
with the gay columnist. Dur- 
ing my alt career, I had sto- 
ries sent back to me for 
rewrites because they weren't 


“edgy” enough. Edgy, I 
learned, just means sex. 

That said, alt papers aren't 
all bad. The writing tends to 
be a lot better than at dailies, 
and | terribly miss long-for- 
mat stories. I definitely miss 
the laid-back attitude in alt 
newsrooms. Now that alts 
are part of the establishment, 
the only real media frontier I 
can see is blogging. But for a 
journalist like myself, with a 
day job, a husband, and 
something resembling a life, 
blogging is a luxury I can’t 
afford. Fortunately others 
have the time. 

REBEKAH GLEAVES SANDERLIN 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 


The blogging community has 
been so wide-open and 
friendly it reminds me of my 
first days online, circa 1995. 
I’ve been “bucking the es- 
tablishment” for years, and 
now I have a genuine oppor- 


TTERS 


tunity to be heard, on my 

own terms and on my own 

turf. And I really like that 
feeling. 

W. SCHUETT 

Yuma, Arizona 


BLAME AND THE BBC 


The allegation of a Blair gov- 
ernment/Murdech newspa- 
pers conspiracy, which is the 
thrust of your September/Oc- 
tober article, “The BBC’s 
High Drama,’ is in no way 
supported by the facts. 

David Kelly was not “the 
government’s leading expert 
on WMD.” He was its lead- 
ing expert on_ biological 
weapons and substances. He 
is alleged to have cast doubt 
on the government’s claim 
that Saddam Hussein could 
launch such weapons at “45- 
minutes notice.” But missile 
technology was definitely 
not his specialty. 

To describe the BBC as 
“inadvertently” giving a clue 
to Kelly’s identity is too kind. 
The Hutton inquiry, set up 
only after Kelly’s death, has 
established that Andrew 
Gilligan of the BBC identi- 
fied Kelly in an e-mail to the 
parliamentary select com- 
mittee looking into the mat- 
ter before it called Kelly to 
give evidence. 

The government did not 
pass clues to “favored out- 
lets.” The Ministry of De- 
fense issued a briefing of 
“clues” — a briefing that was 
available to all journalists — 
on the basis of which many 
journalists concluded that 
Kelly was the BBC’s source. 
Whatever this story is about 
— and it involves a number 
of serious journalistic issues 
— it is not about a Murdoch 
conspiracy with the Blair 
government. A reading of the 
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BY LAURIE KELLIHER 


hen Chief Immigration Judge Michael Creppy 
declared all “special interest” deportation pro- 


Mm ceedings closed on September 21, 2001, the press | 


got its first taste of access restriction in the post- | 


9/11 era. Granted, immigration hearings were 
not a part of most reporters’ general-assignment docket. But 
when more than a thousand non-U.S. citizens disappeared 


from the streets of Jacksonville, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Jersey | 
City; when their arrests were not acknowledged and no in- | 


formation about their cases was publicly released; when 
every related proceeding was closed, the immigration court- 
room was a place the press wanted and needed to be. 

But how hard did the media push to be there? 

Historically, most of the court cases that have developed 
the law for public access have been cases brought by the 
press. Today, in an era of increasingly restricted access and in- 
formation, the media’s role as defender of those rights is 
more critical than ever. “I wish there were a lot of other busi- 
nesses out there hammering away and filing lawsuits,” says 
Lucy Dalglish, executive director of The Reporters Commit- 
tee for Freedom of the Press, “but it really falls on the media 
to take this on.” 

Some have. The Detroit Free Press with the Ann Arbor 
News, and the Detroit News with the Detroit Metro Times 
were the first newspapers to litigate for access to a detainee 
hearing, in January 2002. (The cases were consolidated into 
Detroit Free Press et. al. v Ashcroft in March 2002.) Two 
months later, a coalition of lawyers in New Jersey filed suit on 
behalf of the North Jersey Media Group (owners of the Her- 
ald News and The Record) and the New Jersey Law Journal. 
The Detroit papers were seeking access to the hearing of 


Rabih Haddad, a prominent member of the Ann Arbor Arab | 


community. The New Jersey papers represented an area with 
a high concentration of detainees in the Hudson, Passaic, and 
Middlesex county jails. It’s not surprising that these papers 
would be the first to litigate, but why didn’t more follow? 
Critics believe some media organizations were caught in 
the sway of public opinion that showed citizens were willing 
to give up rights and privileges in the name of national secu- 
rity — that while general counsels certainly understood what 
was at stake, the media organizations themselves were per- 
haps not willing to confront the government or to allocate 
the resources needed to litigate. “These should have been 
command performances,” says Jane Kirtley, Silha Professor of 
Media Ethics and Law at the University of Minnesota. “This 
was a serious policy change the government was promulgat- 
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What's the price of not fighting for access? 


ing — closing down access to something that, at least by de- 
fault, had been open. It’s the kind of thing you would gener- 
ally see the press moving right in on.” 

The government fights hard in court and with tremendous 
resources. “Money is absolutely a factor here,” says Herschel 
Fink, counsel for the Detroit Free Press. “There has to be recog- 
nition at the very highest level of a media company that they 
are part of the public trust and that litigating is a necessary ex- 
pense. I think newspapers recognize this better than broader- 
based media companies, but it shouldn't be just a handful of 
newspapers or news organizations that are litigating.” 

Many prominent news organizations — among them The 
New York Times Company, The Washington Post Company, 
The Associated Press, (New York) Daily News L.P., and ABC 
— joined an amicus brief in the North Jersey Media Group 
suit (the case lost in the Third Circuit Court of Appeals). Sev- 
eral media companies also joined an amicus for a Freedom of 
Information suit asking the Justice Department to disclose 
the identities of the detainees (that case lost on appeal in the 
District of Columbia; plaintiffs have asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court to review the decision). Moving forward, a broader 
spectrum of media organizations will need to continue the 
fight for access — not just to those places the public is clam- 
oring to be, like the Scott Peterson murder trial, but also to 
places the public may in fact have little current interest in 
going. The more the executive branch is able to withhold ac- 
cess, the more it will feel it can do so with impunity. The 
more it does so with impunity, the less informed the public 
will be. “You have to look at amicus briefs and access motions 
as being as important as reporters’ notebooks and pencils,” 
says Eve Burton, vice president and general counsel of the 
Hearst Corporation. 

If, as recent Gallup polls indicate, citizens are becoming 
slowly but increasingly critical of the Bush administration’s 
chipping away at civil liberties, will they, by extension, be in- 
creasingly critical of the job the press did in defending them? 

“One thing I worry about and anticipate,” says Kirtley, “is 
when the public backlash will begin from the standpoint of 
saying, ‘Where were you? We count on you to carry the flag of 
the First Amendment for public access.’ Are they going to feel 
that we didn’t do all that we should have done, not because 
we were legally obliged to, not because the Constitution com- 
pels us to, but because that’s what we do in this society?” @ 


A Q &A with Mark Silverman, editor and publisher of the 
Detroit News, can be found on www.cjr.org. 


Laurie Kelliher is an assistant editor at cr. 
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The 2004-2005 
John S. Knight 
Fellowships at Stanford 


WHAT ARE WE LOOKING FOR? 


MK Reporters and editors and anchors 
yy photographers and producers and 


news directors 


MK editorial cartoonists ani 
gurus — and more 


d web-site 


We want people who have already accomplished 


a lot and are ambitious to do more. Candidates 
must have seven years’ professional experience 
Fellows receive a stipend of $55,000, plus tuition 
health insurance and an allowance for books 
housing and child care. All benefits and activities 
of the program are open to spouses and partners 


of Fellows 


TWELVE US 


Ships at Stanford each year 


Journalists win Knight Fellow 


WHAT DO THEY GET ? 


NINE months of study, intellectual growth, and 


personal change at 


ONE of the world’s great universities—in classes 
in independent studies, and in.special seminars with 
guest speakers At the end of the year they return 


to their news organizations, better prepared for the 


rapidly changing world of journalism 


“My year at Stanford wasn't just about learning 
fr 


enough science to make the transition from cov- 
ering the Internet to biotech. It was impromptu 
picnics with my partner and our daug “ rosie 


2¢ 
S 


fascinating lunches at the Faculty 
three separate McArthur award winners— eac! 
one a professor in a course | was taking. The year re-arranged my 
brain in ways I'm still sorting out and gave me the time “ reflect on 
the meaning of the work we do. It's a year for grand thoughts.” 
Elizabeth Weise, 
Biotechnology Reporter for USA Today 
— Knight Fellow 2002 


“| can tell you first hand that the Knight Fellow- 
program around fo r working 


ship is the best u 

journalists. The — Fellowship allows you 

room to breathe, ample time to learn and explore 

and an oppor tunity to focus on y 

son and as a journalist. My y ar al Stanford has 
allowed me to realize that | have much more to accomplish in the world 
of journalism. It has made 


a nd eo dant thot 9 
me more proud and confident that | can 


rand 4 a journali tfor my Navajo People, 


(2) 
make a difference as a leader 
f 


for American Indians and for Indigenou ple everywhere. 
Tom Arviso, Jr., 
Publisher, Navajo Times 


— Knight Fellow 2001 


“My t Stanford has been a tre 
It revitali or excelle 
kindl my love for 


a 


e 
been indelibly inspiring. xperiences ight Fellow will not 
only fuel the next phase of my career, but also inspire me to con- 


tinue living a life of learning.” 
Jeanne Mariani-Belding, 
Deputy Editorial Page Editor, an Jose Mer cury News 


ight Fellow 2003 
The application deadline for next year is February 1, 
2004. For a brochure and application form, contact us: 
John S. Knight Fellowships 
Building 120, Room 424 Phone: (650) 723-4937 
Stanford, Calif. 94305-2050 Fax: (650) 725-6154 
e-mail: knight-info@lists.stanford.edu 
Visit our website: http://knight.stanford.edu 
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A PF" for redefining the concept of political journal- 
ism, to: 


rE 


KFRU-AM, in Columbia, Missouri. Filling in lately as substitute 
host of its weekday afternoon news and talk show has been 
Scott Baker, who was concurrently serving as communica- 
4 tion director of the Missouri Republican Party. During the 
time he appeared on KFRU, interviewing newsmakers and 
| introducing news reports, Baker also appeared in interviews 
elsewhere delivering his party’s attack on the Democratic 
governor. KFRU defends the conflict of interest thusly: the 
show Baker worked on was “a non-news program.” 


THE NEWS SENTINEL. Early this year, the Knoxville, Tennessee, 
| daily carried a letter to the editor offering unqualified sup- 
| port of the mayoral candidate Bill Haslam and defending 
|  Haslam’s father against charges of unethical intervention in a 
real-estate deal. Headlined HASLAM HAS INTEGRITY, the letter 
was attributed to “Alan Carmichael, Knoxville.” Unmen- 
tioned went the fact that Carmichael is the co-owner of Mox- 
ley Carmichael, the public relations firm for 1) the Bill 
Haslam for Mayor Campaign; 2) the Pilot Corporation, the 
Haslam family’s oil company; and 3) the News Sentinel itself. 
As the Moxley Carmichael Web site boasts with obvious jus- 
tification, “Our clients benefit from the strong relationships 
we've established with the media.” In July after rumors 
circulated that an assistant metro editor had been transferred 
to the late shift in the sports department because his wife was 
a supporter of the rival campaign — the p.r. firm suspended 
its relationship with the paper for the duration of the cam- 
paign. But, as pointedly noted by one of the alternative week- 
lies hammering away at the News Sentinels conflict of inter- 
est, What happens now that Haslam’s won? 


COURIER PUBLICATIONS. After the reporter Carrie Ciciotte was 
elected in November 2001 to a three-year term on the 
Ellsworth City Council, her bosses at the chain of Maine 
weeklies continued to publish not only her coverage of sports 
and craft fairs and holiday shopping but also her reports on 


AB EE to THE BOSTON GLOBE, for putting the jour- 
EX nalistic rubber to an underpaved road. 
While racial profiling by traffic cops has been a bumpy issue 


for years, other, subtler forms of bias in dealing with drivers 

have sped right past public attention. Now a three-part series 
| brings those biases clearly into view. Drawing on a complex 
analysis of 166,000 traffic tickets and written warnings issued 
in Massachusetts during the spring of 2001 (the only period 
in which such warnings were collected), reporters Bill Ded- 
| man and Francie Latour document significant patterns of un- 
fairness. Whether you're handed a speeding ticket or let off 
with a warning, for example, may well depend not only on the 
color of your skin (when pulled over for the same common 
offense, 31 percent of whites, but 49 percent of minorities, got 
tickets); it may also depend on your gender or your age. In 
such situations, the numbers show, it is better to be white, fe- 
male, and young. Your fate may also depend on the color of 
the officer’s skin: surprisingly, if the officer is black, he may go 
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matters involving health reform, sexual harassment com- 
plaints against the county district attorney, and a referendum 
on economic development in Maine. On July 25, the 
Ellsworth Weekly announced that Courier, citing Ciciotte’s 
“close ties to Ellsworth,” had appointed her associate editor 
of the Weekly. Two weeks later, the Weekly reported that Ci- 
ciotte had resigned from the city council, citing, without ap- 
parent irony, possible conflicts of interest with “a new job.” 


THE HOUR NEWSPAPERS. As if it weren’t bad enough to run a 
page-one story about a local bank merger accompanied by a 
photo of one of the bankers carrying a copy of The Hour 
(August 7), the chain of Connecticut papers is also em- 
barked on a compromising ad campaign of mutual self-pro- 
motion with local newsmakers. The “Hour People” ad on 
June 15, for instance, offered a litany of the many accom- 
plishments of Mayor Alex Knopp of Norwalk, together with 
a thoughtful, four-by-six-inch portrait of His Honor, two 
copies of The Hour on his desk, another in his helping 
hands. 


THE WASHINGTON POST. The paper’s media critic, Howard 
Kurtz, who already wears a somewhat precariously balanced 
second hat as host of CNN’s Reliable Sources, recently added 
to his millinery wardrobe. In a September 15 online column 
on the bedazzling blend of political fact and fantasy in K 
Street, the HBO reality show starring the husband-and-wife 
lobbying team of James Carville and Mary Matalin, Kurtz 
disarmingly observed, “K Street is getting a huge amount of 
publicity from the Beltway buzz types. And I just fell into 
that trap, didn’t I?” Six days later, he made a cameo appear- 
ance on the show, playing himself as a journalist who rejects 
the importuning of an actor playing a lobbyist. (“I try to look 
at all sides of an issue,” the journalist tells the man he calls a 
shill. “I am not going to carry your water on this.”) On the 
day that episode aired, viewers of Kurtz’s Reliable Sources 
were given a “sneak peek at my very own acting debut thanks 
to a much-hyped new HBO series about the way Washington 
works.” Indeed. 


easier on you if you're white than if you're 
not; but should you happen to be a 
Latino, lots of luck. If it’s justice you're 
truly after, wish for a tough state trooper 
who, though more disposed to giving tick- 
ets than warnings, apparently couldn't care less about 

your race, gender, age, or make of car; indeed it is the well- 
trained Massachusetts State Police that the Globe, in a related 
editorial, holds up as a model for other departments to follow. 
For, as the series emphasizes, these small injustices have very 
large consequences that go well beyond indignities suffered 
for, say, “driving while black”: minorities may be paying as 
much as $6.4 million extra a year in fines and insurance pre- 
miums. Talk about adding injury to insult! 


Darts & Laurels is written by Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy executive 
editor. Nominations: 5@columbia.edu, 212-854-1887. 
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Canned News 
What Does It Mean When Local TV News Isn’t Local? 


or further evidence that local TV news 
| continues its steady retreat from seri- 
rd ous journalism in favor of making 
A money, check out Michael Stoll’s story 
about NewsProNet, an Atlanta-based compa- 
ny that produces generic news-you-can-use 
reports and investigations and peddles them 
to resource-starved broadcast outlets around 
the country. As of March, according to the 
NewsProNet Web site, ninety-three stations 
had signed up for the canned goods, including 
major stations in New York City, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Denver, and Los Angeles. 

Stoll, the associate director at Grade the 
News (www.gradethenews.org), a Bay Area media watchdog 
attached to Stanford’s graduate journalism program, writes 
that NewsProNet deliberately crops out references to place 
and other identifying features in its reports so that they can 
be dropped in anywhere in the country and passed off as a 
station’s own locally produced segments. And that is exactly 
what some stations do. A service called “SweepsFeed,” ac- 
cording to the company’s Web site, “has proven to be the se- 
cret behind some of the most successful local special project 
teams throughout the country.” 

It’s hard to blame the folks at NewsProNet. They are sim- 


ply cashing in on the local TV news business’s abdication of 


its duty to good journalism. A 2002 study by the Project for 
Excellence in Journalism found that nearly half the 103 local 
news directors surveyed said that “not enough staff” was the 


most serious obstacle to producing quality 
news. Another 11 percent said it was “too little 
time,’ which gets at the same problem. Ac- 
cording to the PE] report, which was pub- 
lished in the November/December 2002 cyjr, 
the typical local TV reporter is expected to 
produce about two stories a day. “With staff 
limitations and budget constraints,” said one 
news director in the survey, “we look for easy 
stories — just add water and stir.” 

NewsProNet isn’t alone in the move to 
commodify news. In our March/April 2003 
issue, we wrote about the efforts of Sinclair 
Broadcasting, Gannett, and Prism Broadcast- 
ing to repackage news cheaply through centralized editorial 
operations and use it to create new advertising markets at 
stripped-down local stations. This strategy is defended as a 
way to expand coverage in smaller markets, but it is more 
about making money. And TV news makes money. In their 
2002 book, The News About The News: American Journalism 
in Peril, The Washington Post's executive editor, Leonard 
Downie Jr., and associate editor, Robert G. Kaiser, wrote of 
profit margins at local TV news operations that commonly 
hit “40 to 50 percent or more. 5 

Newsgathering is labor-intensive. To expand and improve 
coverage, you need to hire more reporters. In the struggle to 
convince media owners that quality is good business in the 
long run, local TV news is a front where we seem to be los- 
ing ‘the fight. 


Timing and the L.A.Times 


A Journalistic Late Hit? How Quaint 


here are things worth debating about the Los Ange- 
les Times’s eleventh-hour October 2 story on Arnold 
Schwarzenegger’s serial groping, and the uproar 
that ensued: Were the allegations relevant? Does the 
anonymity of some of the accusers undercut their claims? 
One bit of criticism that rained down on the Times, 
though, is no longer worth discussing: timing. The idea that 
it is unfair to publish a negative story about a candidate six 
days before the vote is a vestige of a vanished past, when 
news cycles were measured in days rather than minutes, 
and responding to charges meant waiting for a followup 
story or penning a letter to the editor. Today’s campaigns 
are nimble and swift. Candidates have well-prepped digital 
war rooms poised to hit back instantly with a crush of e- 
spin. Within minutes after the Times posted the groping 


story on its Web site at 11 p.m. on October 1, bookers from 
the morning talk shows were trying to nail down interviews 
with the reporters, and nasty e-mails were landing in the 
paper’s inbox. By the next morning, Schwarzenegger — 
backed by a vitr iolic chorus of voters and right-wing media 
— was on the offensive. He copped to boorish behavior, 
then effectively shouted down the Times story with more 
than a little help from his friends. 

The Times's editor, John Carroll, spent the next week de- 
fending his paper’s solid journalism against charges of bias 
and dirty pool. The sad fact is that such charges come with 
the territory in this increasingly partisan new media world, 
in which the power of the press is being redistributed. This 
doesn’t mean Carroll did the wrong thing. He ran the story 
when it was ready; the timing is not an issue. 


| 
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FOIA AND THE FOSTER PHOTOS 


The high court can close a privacy loophole — or blow it open 


am 1 July 20, 1993, Vincent Foster, a White House deputy 

~¥® counsel and close friend of Bill and Hillary Clinton, was 

B® found dead of a gunshot wound in a Virginia park, an 

Se apparent suicide. In what is likely to be a landmark Free- 

dom of Information Act case, the Supreme Court has agreed to 

hear arguments this term on whether a family — in this instance, 

Foster’s — can invoke its right to privacy in order to prevent the 
release of information. 

Death-scene photos of Foster were “graphic, explicit, and 
extremely upsetting,” said the government, in refusing to 
release them on the ground that the Foster family was en- 
titled to privacy under FOJA exemptions. (Of the nine ex- 
emptions to FOIA, two deal with privacy.) 

In 1997 Accuracy in Media, a conservative watch- 
dog group, unsuccessfully sued the National Park Service in the 
Washington, D.C., Circuit Court of Appeals to make the photos 
public in an effort to discover if Foster had, as some on the politi- 
cal right alleged, been murdered. Then, in 1998, Allan J. Favish, a 
lawyer in the AIM lawsuit, sued the Office of Independent Counsel 
on his own in the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in California and 
won the release of four of the ten disputed death-scene pictures. 
The court expressed concern about how exploitation of the re- 
maining photos by the media, including publication on the Inter- 
net, would affect the family. Foster’s sister, Sheila Anthony, had ar- 
gued that making the photos public “would set off another round 
of intense scrutiny by the media” and subject the family to “con- 
ceivably unsavory and distasteful media coverage.” Favish then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court to obtain the unreleased photos. The 
OIC, meanwhile, appealed to have all ten photos withheld. 

So now the lines are drawn. The high court must decide if the 
FOIA’s privacy exemptions can be interpreted in so novel a way as 
to protect the privacy concerns of families, and not strictly those of 
living people named in the records sought. If OIC prevails, it could 
mean a significant broadening of the privacy exemptions, a further 


y the time you read this, the Supreme Court will have al- 

ie alii decided whether to review a ruling by the Ninth Cir- 
“cuit Court that, if allowed to stand, w ill make it consider- 
P ably easier to get to trial with a frivolous libel suit. 

Over the last twenty years, three-quarters of all libel suits have 
been dismissed before ever getting to trial, according to the Libel 
Defense Resource Center. Judges typically consider evidence 
from both the plaintiff and the defense before deciding if a case 
merits a trial. 

Under the Ninth Circuit’s two-to-one May 19 ruling, judges 
will be limited to considering evidence presented by plaintiffs in 
libel cases before deciding whether a trial is in order. 

The ruling stems from a libel suit that Suzuki brought 
against Consumers Union in 1996 after a Consumer Reports re- 
view rated the Suzuki Samurai “not acceptable,” citing its 
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erosion of FOIA access rights for the press and public, and more 
government secrecy. In nearly four decades, the Supreme Court has 
heard only seven suits on the FOIA’s privacy exemptions, and has 
ruled in favor of disclosure just once. 

Another family-privacy FOIA case was decided in 1990 by the 
D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals, which ruled that the privacy rights 
of family members were legitimate grounds on which to block a 

New York Times request for an audiotape of the last conversa- 

tions of the Challenger crew before their shuttle explod- 

ed in 1986. (NASA did release transcripts of the conver- 

sations.) The Supreme Court, however, did not hear 

the Challenger case, so the court’s decision applies 

ZZ only to the District of Columbia circuit. A Supreme 

Court ruling on Office of the Independent Council v. 

Favish would apply to FOIA privacy disputes in all the nation’s 

courts. The consequences of an FOJA defeat in the Foster case 

could be considerable. Already, privacy exemptions count for 
more rejected FOIA requests than any other exemption. 

Such a ruling would also have an impact on state open-records 
laws, because states typically model their laws on the federal statute. 

One significant difference between the Challenger case and the 
Foster case is that the latter involves the possible widespread dis- 
semination of grisly photographs on the Internet. The Supreme 
Court may have decided to take this case because justices want to 
explore the question: Does the judiciary need to tailor a new priva- 
cy exemption to cope with the new media? 

What's at stake here is not simply the release of photographs and 
the real harm Foster’s family probably would suffer at the hands of 
exploitative media, but also the impact of a bad precedent that can be 
exploited by the government so it can operate in ever greater secrecy. 

— Martin E. Halstuk 
Halstuk teaches media law at Pennsylvania State University and is a se- 
nior fellow at the Pennsylvania Center for the First Amendment. He is a 


former courthouse reporter for the San Francisco Chronicle. 


LIBEL: GETTING TO TRIAL JUST GOT EASIER. WILL IT STAND? 


propensity to tip over in emergency 
maneuvers. 

Consumers Union, which has al- 
ready spent $5 million on its defense, ar- 
gues that if it is easier to get a libel suit to trial 
the press may think twice before publishing tough investigative 
pieces, knowing that mounting a defense can be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

A wide range of media organizations, including the New York 
Times Company, ABC, NBC, CBS, and Time Inc., have jointly 
filed an amicus brief in support of Consumers Union. 

The court was to decide on November 3 whether to grant a review. 
If the case is taken up, oral arguments will be sometime next spring. 

— Christopher Lesser 
Lesser is an intern at CjR. 
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| S \ ALL’S GOOD THAT ENDS WELL? 
g couple of years back, an otherwise bright student in 
SUING THE SOURCE nr an introductory editing course insisted that there | 
: L Mima Was something wrong with using “well” as an adjec- | 
f @ ‘tive, as in “He isn't well.” That was nonsense, but just | 
From Cincinnati, a new strategy for | | 2 puzzling peculiarity, it seemed. 
d Time passed, and the same odd notion turned up in print. | 
| | libel plaintiffs could chill the press | we often tell our friends” the essayist observed with a 
. ' snicker, ““You look well? when not referring to their vision.” | 
i ws ga. gg hen the owner of a Cincinnati-based chain of dental Only a joke, maybe, but why encourage adolescent literal- 
i ai @ clinics filed suit in August, claiming that a series of mindedness? 
| is ? stories broadcast by WCPO-TV had defamed him “Well” is an adverb, of course — she runs W ell, he sings 
i @ WW =  andhis company, he did not name the reporter or the well, and maybe for a frontier scout, he looks well. 4 
: station as Panini Rather, he one the former enployees and But the word is also an adjective — a synonym for “healthy” 
patients whose ¢ larges of financia and professional chicanery and an antonym for “sick (and the reason “unwell” exists). Of | 
i formed the basis of WCPO’s investigation. course we tell our friends, “You look well.” And when they're | 
| W hy? Only J. Michael Fuchs, who owns Family Dental Care As- not well, the missives we send them aren't get-good cards. | 
; sociates, can say for sure, but press watchers are sounding the Though most common nowadays in discussions © “of health. “w | 
alarm over what they say is a new strategy for libel plaintiffs that can also be used as a broader adjective. Merriam-Webster’s Dictionary | 
: seems designed, in essence, to divide and conquer. By suing the of English Usage notes that it has been both adjective and adverb 
source but not the media outlet, the argument goes, the plaintiff since the time of Alfred the Great. Hardv indeed. 
| denies the source the protection afforded by the media outlet’s The superstition about “well” seems more widespread 
: much deeper pockets. The isolated sources, says David Sanders, a than common sense might suggest. Why? A craving for ab- | 
uggest. Why? raving a 
First Amendment lawyer with the Chicago firm Jenner & Block, solutes, perhaps, leading to misguided pedantry. It is well to 
could be more easily coerced into a settlement or, worse, into re- resist such temptations. 
nouncing their charges, leaving the media outlet with a damaged — Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) _| 
jenk35@aol.com) | 
reputation and future sources with second thoughts about talking A lot more about writing is in Language Corner at or’s Web site, 
to the press. Suing sources “is a commonly used tactic by hyperag- www.cjrorg. 
gressive and well-represented plaintiffs,” says Sanders. But typical- 
ly the publication or broadcaster is also a defendant, he says. 
] In a series of stories broadcast by WCPO from February to 


June, former patients and employees alleged that, among other 
things, Family Dental Care Associates double-billed patients and 
insurance companies, skimped on patient care, and used im- INFLATION CALCULATOR 
properly sterilized instruments. Fuchs challenged the stories, and ‘ - . 
filed suit August 8 in the Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton http://cjr.org/tools/inflation/ 
County, Ohio. Fuchs’s lawyer, Richard Creighton, a partner with 
Keating, Muething & Klekamp of Cincinnati, would not com- 
ment on the legal strategy of suing only the sources. 

The Society of Professional Journalists issued a statement call- 
ing the action a new type of “strategic lawsuit against public par- 
ticipation,” — or SLAPP suit — and said it is “a blatant, if indi- 
rect, attempt to punish the media by throwing up a barrier of fear 
between journalist and source.” Within weeks of the suit’s being 
: filed, WCPO petitioned the court to join the list of defendants. 
On October 3, Judge Dennis Helmick granted WCPO’s request. 
But this is little comfort to Charles Davis, who runs the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s Freedom of Information Center and is co- 
, chair of SPJ’s FOI committee. He worries that the new strategy 
| could gradually take hold, much the way SLAPP suits became 
popular. “You sue a source for libel and this might be the first 
time they've ever been sued in their life,” he says. “It puts the fear 
of God in private citizens.” 


mmacfense spending typically rises under Republican adminis- 
trations, ‘Tight? And government sper ng tends to 
bloat under Democratic presidents? So says c n 

dom. But adjust for inflation, and de “Si S nd n 
fell 13 percent under Bush |; and since 1950 total federa 
ing actually grew the slowest — 1 percent over four y 
during Bill Clinton's first term. 

The fastest way to blow a hole in such conventional wis- 
dom is with the “Inflation Calculator” at CjR.org/tools, fueled 
by data provided by Robert Sahr, who teaches political sci- 
ence at Oregon State University. Enter an amount for any year 
from 1800 to 2002 and you can convert the amount to dollar 
values from 1995 to 2002. For those willing to wade through 


An 
Ul 
ne 
n 
al 


| the math behind the calculations, there are links to explana- 
tory tables. 

| — Sreenath Sreenivasan 
| ee Sreenivasan (sree@sree.net), who teaches new media at Co- 
Sherman is a writer and photographer whose work has appeared in lumbia, offers his tips for journalists at SreeTips.com. 

| The New York Times Magazine, Newsweek, and other publications. 
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The Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 


Jump-start your journalism career with a solid program that boasts four Pulitzer Prize 
winners among its alumni — the Pulliam Journalism Fellowship. The Fellowship offers 
myriad career opportunities; in fact, a Pulliam Fellow from our first class of 1974, 
Barbara Henry, now serves as president and publisher of The Indianapolis Star. 


Now entering its 31st year, the 2004 Pulliam Journalism Fellowship helps build a bridge 
from the classroom to the newsroom. Fellows are assigned to The Indianapolis Star or 
The Arizona Republic in Phoenix for 10 weeks each summer as staff reporters. We award 
20 Fellowships annually. 


We'd like to encourage applications from students with a wide variety of backgrounds. 
Previous internships and part-time experience at a newspaper are desired or other 
demonstration of writing and reporting ability. Those who go through the Fellowship 
often find new professional opportunities opening up at other newspapers during and 
after the program. Past Fellows now serve as newspaper publishers, editors and reporters 
all over the world. 


Our Fellowships are open to college sophomores, juniors and seniors pursuing a career 
in newspaper journalism. 


Contact us anytime after Sept. 1, 2003, for an application packet for our Summer 2004 
program. Our early admissions deadline is Nov. 15, 2003, with up to five winners noti- 
fied by Dec. 15, 2003. Non-winning early admissions applicants will be reconsidered 
with all later entries, which must be postmarked by March 1, 2004. Winners from this 
group will be notified by April 1, 2004. The stipend for the 10 weeks will be $6,500. 


Visit our Web site at http://www. indystar.com/pjf or e-mail Fellowship Director Russell 
B. Pulliam at russell.pulliam@indystar.com for an application packet. You also may 
request a packet by writing: 


Russell B. Pulliam, Director 

The Pulliam Journalism Fellowship 
P.O. Box 145 

Indianapolis, IN 46206-0145 
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One of the strangest cidade coalitions in recent memory 
has challenged a free-market FCC. What’s the glue that holds it together? 


BY GAL BECKERMAN 


eS | he angels of the public interest, with large pink 


wings and glittering halos, descended on 

Michael Powell this fall, five years after he had, 

somewhat sarcastically, first invoked them. 

That was back in April 1998, when Powell was 

speaking to a Las Vegas gathering of lawyers. 

Only a few months had passed since his ap- 

pointment to one of the five spots on the Fed- 

eral Communications Commission, and the new commis- 

sioner had been invited to speak about a longstanding and 

contentious issue: Was it the FCC’s responsibility to keep 
the media working toward the public good? 

Powell made clear that he placed his faith in the invisi- 


ble hand of the market: the business of the FCC, he said, 
was to resolve “matters that predominantly involve the 
competing interests of industry” and not some vague 
“public interest.” The FCC had no role in deciding 
whether to give free airtime to presidential candidates, for 
example, or in forcing television channels to carry educa- 
tional or children’s programming. “Even if what is por- 
trayed on television encourages or perpetuates some soci- 
etal problem, we must be careful in invoking our regula- 
tory powers,’ Powell insisted. 

To highlight the point, Powell used biblical imagery. 
“The night after | was sworn in, I waited for a visit from 
the angel of the public interest,” Powell said. “I waited all 
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night but she did not come. And, in fact, 
five months into this job, I still have had 
no divine awakening.” 

This September 4 the angels finally 
arrived. 

Fifteen women dressed entirely in flu- 
orescent pink and spreading frilly wings 
emblazoned with the words “Free 
Speech” stood on the sidewalk outside 


the large glass doors of the FCC. They | 


banged on bongos and shouted chants, 
unfurling a large pink scroll containing 
their demands: full repeal of the new 
rules that Michael Powell had just shep- 
herded into existence. 

By this time, Powell had become FCC 
chairman and had overseen the biggest 
relaxation of media ownership rules in 
over thirty years (see “Powell’s Rules,” 
below). But the day before, a federal ap- 
peals court in Philadelphia had granted 
an emergency stay barring the FCC from 
putting his new rules into effect. The 
court gave as one of its reasons “the 
magnitude of this matter and the pub- 
lic’s interest in reaching the proper reso- 
lution.” So the angels were celebrating, 
and they were not alone. 

The massive public response to the 
rule changes, in fact, had been unprece- 
dented. For months before and after the 
new rules were announced on June 2, op- 
position had been loud, passionate, and 
active. Hundreds of thousands of com- 
ments were sent to the FCC, almost all in 
opposition. It was the heaviest outpour- 
ing of public sentiment the commission 
had ever experienced. 

Even more striking was the makeup of 
this opposition, what The New York Times 
called “an unusual alliance of liberal and 
conservative organizations.” Together in 


the mix, along with Code Pink, the ac- 


tivists in angel wings, were the National 
Rifle Association, the National Organiza- 
tion for Women, the Parents Television 
Council (a conservative group focused on 
indecency in television), every major jour- 
nalism association, labor groups like the 
Writers and Screen Actors Guilds, and a 
collection of liberal nonprofit organiza- 
tions that had been focused on media is- 
sues for decades. 

It is not every day that the ideological 
lines get redrawn over an issue, let alone 
an issue that had been destined to re- 
main obscure and complex for all but 
telecommunications experts to debate. 
What's the glue that has held this unlike- 
ly coalition together? 


Victoria Cunningham is the twenty- 
four-year-old national coordinator of 
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A 


WINGING IT: Code Pink outside the FCC 


Code Pink, a grass-roots women’s orga- 
nization that engages in wacky direct 
action. Code Pink has sung Christmas 
carols outside Donald Rumsfeld’s home 
and arrived at Hillary Clinton’s Senate 
office wearing underwear over their 
clothing to deliver her a “pink slip” of 
disapproval for her early support of the 
war in Iraq. I met with her a month after 
her group’s boisterous visit to the FCC. 
Code Pink’s office is little more than a 
broom closet on the fifth floor of a 
building a few blocks from the White 
House. Pink beads and rainbow flags 
cram the walls. Cunningham was wear- 
ing — what else? — a very pink shirt. 
Why were her members, who number 
in the thousands, so interested in this 


POWELL’S RULES 
Some highlights from the new FCC 
rules on media ownership that were 
to have gone into effect September 4 
but have been frozen by a federal 
court and attacked in Congress: 


™@ Media companies would be able to 
own television stations that reach 45 
percent of the U.S. population, up from 
35 percent. 

@ In large television markets with nine 
or more TV stations, there would no 
longer be a ban on owning both news- 
papers and TV stations or TV stations 
and radio stations. (In smaller markets 
with fewer TV stations, some restric- 
tions would still apply.) 

m@ A company would be able to own 
three TV stations in a market that has 
at least eighteen, while in smaller mar- 
kets, a company could own two. (In 
both cases only one of the stations 
could be in the top four in ratings.) 

@ In large radio markets of more than 
forty-five stations, a company would 
be able to own eight. In markets with 
thirty to forty-four stations, a compa- 
ny would be able to own seven; in mar- 
kets with fifteen to twenty-nine, own- 
ership would be limited to six, and in 
markets of fourteen or fewer, owner- 
ship would be limited to five. 


issue? “Our people are informed enough 
that they understand what happens 
when there are only one or three or four 
companies that are controlling the in- 
formation we get,” Cunningham said. “A 
lot of our people would love to turn on 
the evening news and see a variety of 
opinions coming out.” 

Like everyone I talked to who was in- 
volved in the opposition to the FCC rules, 
Cunningham spoke of the intuitive un- 
derstanding most people had of an issue 
that seems complex on the surface. Over 
and over, as I attempted to understand 
what it was that was holding together this 
diverse coalition, I heard the same phrase: 
“People just get it.” And I heard this from 
groups both left and right. The oddest in- 
vitation Cunningham said she had re- 
ceived in the last few months was to ap- 
pear on Oliver North’s conservative radio 
talk show to debate the FCC issue. “And 
when we talked about that,” she said, “we 
just couldn't say anything bad to each 
other.” 

Next, I made my way to a rather differ- 
ent scene, the headquarters of the United 
States Conference of Catholic Bishops, to 
talk with Monsignor Francis J. Maniscalco, 
its director of communications. No broom 
closet, the conference’s home is in a giant 
modern Washington building behind a 
large sculpture of Jesus pointing to the sky. 

Monsignor Maniscalco, a clerical col- 
lar under his soft, round face, spoke like a 
weathered telecommunications profes- 
sional about his opposition to the FCC’s 
new rules. The bishops are concerned 
about the loss of religious shows, like 
Catholic mass on television — but also 
the loss of a time when, he says, in order 
for broadcasters to keep their licenses 
they had to “prove they were being re- 
sponsive to the local community.” The 
further consolidation of the media that 
would be spurred by the new FCC rules, 
he said, would only increase the lack of 
responsiveness to community needs. “We 
see the media as being very formational 
of people, formational of a culture, for- 
mational of people’s attitudes,” he said, 
“and if certain strains of community life 
are not on television they are, by that very 
reason, considered less important, less 
vital to society.” 

Even though he and the conference 
had always opposed media consolida- 
tion, Maniscalco said, until recently they 
felt they were working in a vacuum. 
When the monsignor began talking 
about the current effort, though, he vis- 
ibly brightened. His eyebrows, which are 
red, lifted, and he rolled forward in his 
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chair. “The consumption of media is a passive 
consumption, it is a passive act in itself, he 
said. “And it is a passive audience that has 
said, “We just have to take what they give us.’ 
But interestingly enough, this seems to be 
something that has finally caught people’s 
imagination, that they could make a differ- 
ence in terms of turning back these rules and 
saying no, we don’t see that as being very 
helpful to our situation.” 


Media industry insiders were taken by sur- 
prise at how fast these groups managed to 
come together and exercise political influ- 
ence. In addition to the emergency stay issued 
by the Philadelphia federal appeals court on 
the day before Powell’s six new rules were to 
go into effect, Congress has responded with 
zeal to their demands. Consider: on July 23, 
only a month after the rules were approved, 
the House of Representatives voted 400 to 21 
to roll back the ownership cap to 35 percent. 
Then, on September 16, the coalition had an 
even greater success. The Senate used a parlia- 
mentary procedure, called a resolution of dis- 
approval — used only once before in history 
— to pass a bill repealing all the new regula- 
tions. It passed 55 to 40, and was supported by 
twelve Republicans, and cosponsored, aston- 
ishingly, by none other than Trent Lott. Such 
quick legislative action has generated excite- 
ment, but it is unlikely that the coalition will 
find such easy victory in the future. The Sen- 
ate bill must now face House Republican 
leaders who have vowed to prevent the mea- 
sure from going to a vote, partly to keep this 
political hot potato away from the president 
during an election year. The court case that 
has put the new rules on hold, meanwhile, 
promises a complicated legal contest when it 
takes place next year. 

But these challenges don’t take away from 
what has been achieved. Such ideologically dis- 
parate groups rarely find common cause. As 
Powell himself has pointed out, the reasons 
behind most of these groups’ opposition are 
parochial and narrow. The unions are worried 
that more consolidation will lead to fewer 
jobs; the left-leaning groups are still shivering 
from what they saw as nationalistic coverage 
of the war; groups like the Parents Television 
Council want less Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
and more Little House on the Prairie. Yet there 
they were, at countless public hearings over 
the last half-year, the bishop sitting next to the 
gun lobbyist sitting next to a woman from 
NOW, all united around some common de- 
nominator. 

To get a better idea of what that common 
denominator might be, I went to visit Andrew 
Schwartzman, the fifty-seven-year-old presi- 
dent of the Media Access Project, a small pub- 
lic-interest law firm that has been fighting big 


media and the FCC for more than three 
decades. Schwartzman was the lead lawyer in 
the case that led to the September 4 emer- 
gency stay. 

A week after that triumph, he looked ex- 
hausted, his bloodshot eyes contrasting with 
his white hair and bushy moustache. He 
looked a little like Mark Twain — a very tired 
Mark Twain. He spoke slowly and deliberate- 
ly. “Michael Powell has significantly misun- 
derstood what this is about, to his detriment,” 
Schwartzman said. “He repeatedly says, some- 
what disdainfully, that all the disparate orga- 
nizations are unhappy about what they see on 
the air. The right-wingers think the media is 
liberal and the left-wingers think the media is 
a corporate conspiracy, and they all can’t be 
right. This is a way of dismissing and trivializ- 
ing their position. For me, what these groups 
have in common is that they represent people 
who are within the relatively small group of 
Americans who choose to be active partici- 
pants in the political process, the people who 
exercise their First Amendment rights aggres- 
sively. And even where their principal areas of 
interest may be the Second Amendment or 
other things, they understand the importance 
of the electronic mass media in the democra- 
tic process. And Michael Powell hasn’t under- 
stood that.” 

What unites these groups, he told me, is that 
they all generally believe that the media are lim- 
ited, and that this limitation comes from the 
fact that there is too much control in too few 
hands. This leads to a lack of diversity of voices, 
to programming that is out of touch with local 
concerns, to increasingly commercial and ho- 
mogenized news and entertainment. And this is 


| what has triggered people’s passions. It is not 


the fear that their own voice won't echo loud 
enough, he said, but that further consolidation 
will produce media in which only the powerful 
few will be heard at all. 


ut why now? Neither Schwartzman 
nor anyone else | talked to could 
explain why, coming from so many 
different directions, all these 
; groups landed in the same place at 


jthe same time. After all, this is not 
the first time that free-market en- 
thusiasts have smashed up against 
the defenders of the public interest. 

The 1980s saw a major crack in the idea that 
the public interest was the top priority for the 
FCC. President Reagan’s FCC chairman, Mark 
Fowler, presided over the death of the Fairness 
Doctrine, which required broadcast stations to 
provide airtime for opposing voices in contro- 
versial matters of public importance. Then in 
1996 Congress passed, and President Clinton 
signed, a major overhaul of U.S. telecommuni- 
cations law, permitting greater media concentra- 
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tion. Radio was significantly deregulated, 
leading to the growth of companies such as 
Clear Channel, which now operates more 
than 1,200 stations in more than 300 mar- 
kets. It was in that period that the national 
ownership cap for television stations went 
from 25 percent to 35 percent. 

Such developments happened away 
from the public eye, in a place where only 
members of Congress and lobbyists 
roam. According to Celia Wexler, director 
and researcher for Common Cause, the 
nonpartisan citizens’ lobby, those past 
fights were “very much inside the Belt- 
way. It was very complicated, and there 
were no groups able to tell the story in a 
way that really made people understand 
what was at stake. There were media re- 
formers who understood, who wanted a 
discussion of the public-interest obliga- 
tions of broadcasters. But it didn’t really 
catch fire.” 

At a morning session on media issues 
at a Common Cause conference, I saw 
how dramatically the situation had 
changed. Seats to the event were in hot 
demand. Next to me an elderly couple 
sat clutching newspaper clippings, one 
of which was headlined NEW FCC RULES 
SAP DIVERSITY IN MEDIA OWNERS. 


Wexler, a small woman with the air of 


librarian, was sitting on stage in a 
panel that included Gloria Tristani, a 


former FCC commissioner, who said of 


Michael Powell at one point: “I think he 
has lost touch with people or maybe 
never had touch with people in this 
country.” The the morning, 
though, was John Nichols, a Nation 
Washington correspondent, who, to- 
gether with Robert McChesney, another 
media reformer, this year started an or- 
ganization called Free Press. Nichols has 
a professorial air, but he started his talk 
so dramatically that the couple next to 
me started nodding furiously. 

He contended that, in the wake of Sep- 
tember 11 and in the buildup to the war 
in Iraq, Americans had come to realize 
how shallow and narrow their 
media. “People said maybe I support this 
war, maybe I oppose it, but I would like to 
know a little more about who we're going 
to bomb,” Nichols said. “And I would like 
to know more about what came before 
and how this works — not just cheer- 
leading. And all of that churned, com- 
bined, to have a profound impact.” 

This was an explanation I had heard 
from other liberal groups involved in the 
media movement. But it still didn’t ex- 
plain why conservatives had chosen this 
particular moment to join this coalition. 


star of 


were 


As with the liberals, there have always 
been conservative groups that have op- 
posed media deregulation, most notably 


the Catholic Church, but the message 
never resonated widely. 

That, too, has changed. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Parents Television Council, an 
organization with 800,000 members that 
monitors indecency. The group regularly 
sends letters to the FCC when a show 
contains what they call “foul language” or 
racy subject matter. In August, L. Brent 
Bozell, the council’s president, joined 
Gene Kimmelman of Consumers Union, 
a longtime advocate of media reform, in 
an editorial that was published in the 
New York Daily 1 writing that in 
spite of their ideological differences they 
“agree that by opening the door to more 
media and newspaper consolidation, the 
FCC has endangered something that 
reaches far beyond traditional politics: It 
has undermined the community-orient- 
ed communications critical to our 
democracy.” 

Conservatives see a link between the 


lews, 


growth of big media and the amount of 


blood and skin they see on television. 
The smaller and more local that media 
are, the argument goes, the more at- 
tuned to community standards of 
cency. If local stations could preempt 
what was being fed from New York and 
Los Angeles, then programming could 
be more reflective of family values. Here 
again, the sense is that media have be- 
come too large and all-encompassing 
and lost touch with their audience. 

Melissa Caldwell, director of research at 
the council, points out that the new own- 
ership rules were a way for big media com- 
panies to buy up even more local stations. 
This is worrisome, she explained, because 
locally owned broadcast affiliates tend to 
be more responsive to community stan- 
dards of decency. The council’s surveys, 
Caldwell says, show that network-owned 
stations almost never preempt network 
shows, “whereas locally owned and oper- 
ated stations were more likely to do so. We 
don’t want to see the networks become 
even less responsive to community con- 
cerns than they already are.” 


de- 


y the end of September, with 
his rules in deep freeze, Pow- 
ell, speaking to The New York 
Times, expressed exaspera- 


the opposition. “Basically, 
people ran an outside politi- 
cal campaign against the 
commission,” Powell was quoted as say- 


tion with the effectiveness of 
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We don’t want to see 


+L. — 
ine networ 


<s become 


even less responsive to 
community concerns” 


ing. “I’ve never seen that in six years.” 
At the core of this “campaign” were 
four groups — Consumers Union, led by 
Kimmelman, and the Consumer’s Feder- 
ation of America, represented by Mark 
Cooper, as well as Andrew Schwartzman’s 
Media Access Project and the Center for 
Digital Democracy, run by Jeffrey 
Chester. The four men (who often re- 
ferred to themselves as the “four Jewish 


horsemen of the apocalypse”) played the | 


central role in translating the growing 
anger and frustration of the Left and the 
Right into a cohesive movement. 

Early on, these groups realized that to 
fight the FCC they would need more po- 
litical power than their dependable but 
small progressive base could offer. One 
of their first steps, in addition to begin- 


ning a conversation with conservative | 


groups like Parents Television Council, 
was to call on labor organizations like 
the Writers Guild and AFTRA, which 
could provide the resources and the 
manpower to get the message out. 

By the beginning of 2003, a loose 
coalition was in place. And at that point, 
Powell’s personality, of all things, began 
to play a galvanizing role. In pronounce- 
ment after pronouncement, he trumpet- 


ed the importance of these new rules — | 


highlighted by his decision to vote on all 
of them in one shot. He insisted that 
their rewriting would be based purely on 
a scientific examination of the current 
broadcasting world. 

It was true, as Powell claimed, that re- 
examining the rules was not his idea. The 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
interpreting the 1996 Telecommunica- 
tions Act, had ordered him to conduct a 
biennial assessment. But Powell had 


many chances to include the public in | 


this review, and he did not. No public | 
hearings were necessary, he said; the facts | 


would do the talking, and would point to 
the rightness of his free-market convic- 
tions. “Michael Powell deserves a public- 
interest medal because he practically sin- 
gle-handedly created this enormous op- 
position,” said Jeffrey Chester. 


In December, Powell announced a | 


single public hearing, to be held in what | 


one opponent jokingly referred to as “the 
media capital” of Richmond, Virginia. 
Soon, groups who had been only periph- 
erally involved in the loose coalition be- 


came increasingly angered by Powell’s | 


intransigence. One story often invoked 
to illustrate the unifying power of Pow- 
ell’s stubbornness involves a meeting that 
took place between members of the Hol- 


lywood creative community and labor | 


groups, including producers and writers, 
and Kenneth Ferree, the chief of the 
media bureau at the FCC. According to 
several people present at the gathering, 
when a request for public hearings was 
made, Ferree was dismissive and rude, 
saying he was only interested in “facts,” 
not “footstomping.” “The sense of help- 
lessness and anger that he generated by 
that meeting was enormous,’ said Mona 
Mangan, executive director of Writers 
Guild East. 

If Powell’s refusal to hold public hear- 
ings galvanized the opposition in one di- 
rection, the desire of another commis- 
sioner, Michael J. Copps, to engage with 
the public on this issue also played a key 
role. Copps, one of the two Democrats 
on the FCC, was unhappy with Powell’s 
insistence on keeping the issue within the 


Beltway. When Powell finally announced | 


that the number of public hearings | 


would be limited to one, Copps issued a 
statement that read like the complaints 
of the growing grass-roots opposition. 
“At stake in this proceeding are our core 
values of localism, diversity, competi- 


tion, and maintaining the multiplicity of | 
voices and choices that undergird our | 


marketplace of ideas and that sustain 
American democracy,’ he said. 

“The idea that you are changing the 
basic framework for media ownership 
and you don’t really want to make this a 
public debate was a reflection of Powell’s 
own sort of arrogant, narrow mind-set,” 


said Chester. “He didn’t understand that | 


this is about journalism, this is about 
media. No matter what the outcome, 
you have to go the extra mile to encour- 
age a serious national debate.” 

Through the winter and early spring, 


Copps organized unofficial hearings | 
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around the country in collaboration with 
groups like the Writers Guild, earning the 
nickname Paul Revere in some quarters. 
As media reform groups searched for a 
wide range of witnesses to speak at these 
hearings, the coalition grew to include 
groups like the National Rifle Association 
and the National Organization for 
Woman. Out of the meetings came the 
first sense that this issue could resonate. 

In the spring, after Powell refused to 
delay the June vote for further discus- 
sion, the FCC was flooded with calls and 
letters. Petitions were signed with hun- 
dreds of thousands of names and com- 
ments. Something was happening. De- 
spite the scant press coverage, citizens 
were responding. The Internet helped to 
make this response immediate and nu- 
merous, mostly through an Internet- 
based public interest group called 
MoveOn.org, which had been an orga- 
nizing force against the Iraq war, capable 
of turning out thousands upon thou- 
sands of signatures and donations in a 
matter of days. Now it turned its atten- 
tion to media reform, and the result sur- 
prised even its organizers. 

“We thought it was just kind of a 
weird issue because it’s this wonky regu- 
latory thing, it’s not a typical MoveOn 
issue like stopping the drilling in the 
Arctic,” said Eli Pariser, MoveOn’s young 
national campaigns director. “After we 
heard from a critical mass of people we 
decided to pursue it and see what hap- 
pened. And when we went out with our 
petition we got this amazing response.” 

A few days before the September 16 
Senate vote on the resolution of disap- 
proval, I accompanied lobbyists from 
Consumers Union and Free Press as they 
delivered a huge MoveOn petition. Lin- 
ing one of the halls in the Hart Senate 
Office Building were stacks upon stacks 
of paper, 340,000 names in all. It was the 
quickest and largest turnover MoveOn 
had ever experienced, including its anti- 
war effort. 

As the activists, young and in rum- 
pled, ill-fitting suits, delivered these peti- 
tions to Senate aides, everyone was 
struck by the fact that they were more 
than just names printed on paper, more 
than a rubber-stamp petition drive. 
Many of the statements seemed heart- 
felt. Sometimes they were only a line, “I 
want more diversity and freedom of 
speech,” and sometimes long letters, tak- 
ing up whole pages. People expressed 
their personal dissatisfaction with what 
they saw when they turned on the TV. 
But mostly, they expressed passion. It 


popped off the page. People in 
Batesville, Arkansas, and Tekamah, Ne- 
braska, were angry. Media had become a 
political issue, as deeply felt as the econ- 
omy, health care, or education. Senate 
Republicans and Democrats alike un- 
derstood this. A few days later, they 
voted to repeal all the new regulations. 


hen I asked the coali- 
tion partners how long 
| their alliance could last 


beyond the battle over 

the ownership rules, 
ee their answers were uni- 
: form: not long. If the 
= Parents _ Television 
Council and the Writers Guild ever sat 
down and tried to figure out rules for 
TV, the decency monitors would de- 
mand stricter limits on sex and v iolence, 
and the screenwriters who make up the 
guild would recoil in horror, shouting 
about the First Amendment. 

But on the question of what these 
groups larger and long-term objectives 
were for the media, I did get some kind 
of consensus. At the most fundamental 
level, there is a demand for a forum, for 
a place where diverse ideas can be heard 
and contrasted. The ideal seemed to be 
media that better reflect America, with 
its diversity, its ideological contentious- 
ness, its multitude of values and stan- 
dards. 

When I asked Monsignor Maniscalco 
how he would want broadcasters to act 
in an ideal world, I assumed he would 
posit some narrow vision of an all- 
Catholic twenty-four-hour news chan- 
nel, but he didn’t. 

“We would like them to take a chance 
on things that are noncommercial, that 
are simply not on television,” the mon- 
signor said. “Not for the sake of how 
much money they can make, but be- 
cause they represent significant aspects 
of the community. We would really like 
to see the concept of broadcasting in the 
public interest be recognized by these 
people as a legitimate aspect of their 
work.” 

When I posed the problem of whether 
he could eventually agree to share airtime 
with all the groups in this coalition, groups 
like NOW with which he had fundamental 
and deep disagreements, Monsignor Man- 
iscalco had a simple answer: “You could say 
that the goal is for the media to give us ac- 
cess so we can finally have a space to argue 
amongst ourselves.” 


Gal Beckerman is an assistant editor at CJR. 
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Nieman Fellowships for Journalists 
at Harvard University 


: 
4 
| The In this critical time for journalism, the mission of the Nieman Fellowships 
Nieman Foundation has never been more important. The fulfillment of its 
is now inviting | mandate to “promote and elevate the standards 
applications 
pape of journalism and educate persons deemed 
. 
2004-2005 ll l fi d” 
| Specially begins each year with the selection 
| of 12 working journalists from the United States and 12 from other countries. 
program. 
| At Harvard, the Fellows experience discovery and enrichment, learning and 
| | reflection in Harvard classrooms, in Nieman seminars and from the close 
friendships that emerge during the Nieman year. Each Fellow is free to design 
j an individual course of study. Some pursue courses in a reporting specialty; 
others explore the breadth of Harvard’s schools and departments. For many Niemans, 
| it is a year of transformation enabling them to return to their news organizations 
| with renewed journalistic purpose. 
1 
| Nieman Fellowships are awarded to reporters, editors, photographers, producers, edi- 
photographers, 
| torial writers and cartoonists, and Internet specialists. Whatever their roles in journal- 
| ism, Nieman Fellows have this in common: they are achievers and they understand 
| the virtue of continuing education for journalists. 

; | Nieman Fellowships are granted for the academic year and include tuition, a stipend 
| of $55,000, housing allowance and childcare support. To qualify for 
| consideration, applicants: 
¢ Must be full-time staff or freelance journalists working for the news or 
} editorial departments of newspapers, news services, radio, television, 
. magazines of general public interest or Internet news sites. 
f e Must have at least five years professional experience as a working journalist. 
| © Must obtain their employer's consent for a leave of absence for the 

academic year. 
deadline tor Information and application forms may be obtained from: 
U.S. journalists is Program Officer Tel: 617- $95-2238 

Nieman Foundation Fax: 617-495-8976 

| January 31, 2004 One Francis Avenue E-mail: nieman@harvard.edu 
Cambridge, MA 02138 Web site: www.nieman.harvard.edu 
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CHARADE ’04 


It has always had political power, but this time around, the image may 
finally trump substance — unless we find a way to make politics real 


BY RICHARD C. WALD 


nce, on a clear August 

night in East Berlin in 

1961, when the cold 

war was at its most in- 

tense, I watched Soviet 

tanks rumble down 

Unter den Linden and 

— turn into the bombed- 

out shell where the opera used to be. The 
tanks looked black. In the open hatch of 
each was a man in a dark, featureless hood. There were no com- 
mands. There were no voices in the street, no sounds other than 
the grinding of tank treads. Nothing gleamed in the moonlight, 
only the knowledge that behind this single file the Soviets had 
more tanks, NATO said, than America had troops in Germany. 
This was the real power behind the nominal East German control 
of this part of the city. This was the glove taken off. It was an image 
that radiated menace. For a moment, my New York Herald Tribune 
had a small scoop on what became the confrontation at Check- 
point Charlie, the first time armed Soviet and American tanks had 
faced each other since they met at the Elbe in friendship in 1945. 
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Recently, a television report about un- 
successful presidential candidates — in 
this case, Michael Dukakis, with his head 
and little round helmet sticking out of a 
tank — brought to mind that moment in 
East Berlin. Why was Dukakis comical 
and not powerful? We have more tanks 
than anyone in the world and more 
power than the founders ever dreamed, 
and he might have been the chief execu- 
tive. But he looked funny and he lost. He got the image wrong. 

The four decades of change since that first image have been fas- 
cinating. Then, there was a war against communism, in which the 
enemy had a defined geography, an articulated philosophy, vocab- 
ularies of reason and of power, and enormous resources. It had a 
face and a home and nuclear weapons. The confrontation fostered 
unity at home, us against them, at least for a while. 

Now, in 2003, we have an amorphous war with a shadowy 
enemy who is everywhere and nowhere and we may not know 
for decades if we have won anything. We are together against 
terrorism, but that is not, in the advertising phrase of the six- 
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ties, “togetherness.” You can party, tying togethe r people 

see it in the ups and downs of — a with a similar interest who 

the polls we take all the time. _— 4 4 would not have gotten his 

It’s like a fever chart. We ap- y/ ot . 4 J message forty years ago. Creat- 

prove of the president, we ing a constituency is incompa- 

don't approve of the presi- rably easier now, and once he 
lent: we think the > raed one. the press followed 

dent; we think the economy b forged one, the press followed. 

is on the right track, we don’t inna wf Each “special interest” (my 


think the economy is on the 
right track. Pick a topic — 
gun control, abortion, Medi- 
care, Social Security, Iraq, Israel — and there are zealots on 
every side who want to define the world in terms of that one 
issue and will not listen. This is now our way. 

And it goes with the changes in the way we see and hear each 
other. Consensus is less and voices are more. When the tanks 
rolled in Berlin the United States had more daily newspapers but 
fewer networks; no 24-hour radio or cable news; few broadcast 
commentators (and none promoting an insistent political agen- 
da to a national audience). The Internet did not exist. Mail came 
and went on pieces of paper. Starting a magazine cost a fortune. 
There was no desktop publishing, just as there were no desktop 
computers. When Martin Luther King Jr. spoke in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the country watched the three television net- 
works because they were there and that’s all the television pictures 
there were. Then we were a manufacturing nation. Now we are a 
communicating nation. Or so it is said. 


e are in the middle of the greatest ex- 
plosion of self-expression that the 
country has known since the literate 
white male population debated the 
adoption of the Constitution. Everyone 
can find a place to speak. 

But that comes with a problem. If 
everybody talks, who listens? The com- 
mitted listen to each other. The believers find the niche report- 
ing that bolsters belief. The single-issue people have single-issue 
Web sites and magazines. 

There were always single-issue groups. But just think of how 
quickly the women’s suffrage movement might have been able to 
accomplish its goals if it could have reached into more than two- 
thirds of the homes in Ameri- gy e 
ca with an e-mail message, a 
Web site, blogs, a computer- 
published magazine, a few 
talk-show hosts, dedicated 
radio jocks, and TV coverage 
of their first march down 


Broadway. They would have = 
scared the male establishment oy 
into fainting fits. Howard 


Dean moved to the front of the 
line of Democratic presiden- 
tial hopefuls, not with TV but 
by using the Internet as no one 
has before. Dean bypassed the 
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cause is the truth, yours is a 
special interest) has its own 
power of communication. 

Yet each new mailing or magazine takes some of the nation’s 
attention. There are still only twenty-four hours in a day, and just 
as the cable channels eat away at the h egemony of the broadcast 
networks, so the niche efforts chip away at mass-circulation 
media. The declining fortunes of mass media news organiza- 
tions, in turn, help foster the breakup in consensus. 

To pull in a mass audience, mass media tend to take the easy 
route, using the celebrities of the moment as a kind of totem to 
say, “This is what we are all interested in.” Consider first the spec- 
tacular history of news magazines on television. 60 Minutes once 
specialized in the serious and a lot of beating up on poor fools 
who did something stupid. Other newsmagazines followed suit. 
To this day, Wallace, Safer, Stahl, et al. decry the celebrity interview. 
But what has happened to 60 Minutes is that the other magazines, 
to compete, and to compete in tougher time periods, brought on 
the singers, the murderers, the movie stars of the moment, and got 

ratings out of them. Everybody wants to see a movie star. So 60 
Minutes has to compete from time to time. There were always star 
interviews. Think back to the sainted Edward R. Murrow and Per- 
son to Person. But ten magazine hours a week? We would run out 
of celebrities if we didn’t invent them so quickly. 

Our time is a little like the Era of Wonderful Nonsense that fol- 
lowed World War I. It wasn’t that the nation never had stars be- 
fore that period; it was that we had never celebrated so many of 
them so often, so ubiquitously. To this mix, in our time, add the 
weight of new media, expanded media, cheap media. If you buy 
the TV set, all it costs is electricity to see the broadcast channels, 
and 70 percent of the country can afford cable, where a couple of 
hundred channels jostle for space. Another 10 percent get satellite 
TV. Each “personal” story gets repeated, recycled, regurgitated a 
thousand times before it wears out. We have infinitely more mi- 
crophones and loudspeakers 


than they had in the twenties. 

S a. | We create the celebrities more 

quickly, and finish them off 

certainly, than they ever 

lala could then. There is always a 


inj dizzying ride waiting for a 
B Gary Condit, a Laci Peterson, 
an Elian Gonzalez, a Kobe 
Bryant, because we need them 
to gather an audience. 

It is not a tragedy to be in- 
terested in ourselves, in 
celebrity, in the moment. It is 
merely true and part of the 
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sine curve of our lives. The Era of Won-, ' on _ coln’s campaign capitalized on the image 
derful Nonsense eroded with the Depres- 5 vt 4 o of the log cabin and the backwoods rail- 
sion. Nothing has reached that depth in ‘ ri splitter. George Washington cultivated the 
our time, at least not yet. It almost did, on ae ™ » forms of a fellow citizen and would not 
two years ago in New York and Washing- y — eae take a third term because he thought it 
ton, D.C. But all the talk of a more serious Sa & “4 sent the wrong image. 
1ation seems to have gone away. After the £Z y MP What was different for them, in part, 
fighting in Iraq was declared over, we : \ was a longer news cycle. 
started to look a lot like we did before it _~ , t The address to Congress could register 
began. We are the children of a cornu- [i | 1 Ln and reverberate. Speaker and audience 
copia of plenty — shared poorly, perhaps, E ¥) expected serious attention. If there had 
but abundant — and we relish our toys Zz been sound bites, they would have been 
and our sensations. = very long. At Gettysburg, the address we 
| think of was Lincoln’s. He spoke poetry 
: , ow we begin a presi- t 4 and ideas for two minutes. The address 
dential election year that made most of the reports was Ed- 
with a volume of com- % ward Everett’s, the Massachusetts politi- 
munication never seen cian and orator who preceded the presi- 
before. It is so large in ; dent. He spoke prose for two hours and it 
quantity that it has was the entertainment of the day. 
changed the quality of q P { Now, speed is greater, context less. A 
oti. discourse. There are ae serious person on the platform today 


lots of things reported on, but they are lost 
in the din of the flavor of the moment re- 
peated endlessly. Any mild statement that 
is repeated just once — in every newspaper in America, in every 
Sunday supplement, on every Web site, in every chat room, in 
every printed magazine, on three all-news cable channels, on in- 
numerable radio stations, on morning TV, local TV, evening TV, 
TV magazines, TV late-night comedy shows, radio call-in shows, 
all-news radio and the guy you spoke to at the water cooler — 
ceases to be a mild statement and becomes a roar. 

We all live in this world. It is our culture. We think in its 
terms. But politicians will have to reach across all the individ- 
ual outlets that constitute this avalanche of stuff to pull to- 
gether a constituency and influence national discourse. How 
will they do it? They will reach for image. 

Lesley Stahl tells the wonderful story of a night when she was 
sure she nailed a candidate with a hard-hitting report while he was 
on the campaign trail. To her surprise, she got a call from his cam- 
paign manager thanking her for the story. She saw smart report- 
ing. He saw a candidate who looked great on TV. He was right. 

To signal his role in the war, President Bush used an aircraft 
carrier and the image of Top Gun. What the banner behind him 
said may not have been dead on — mission has not been accom- 
plished — but what he looked like was dead on. Senator John 
Kerry “officially” announced his candidacy in front of an aircraft 
carrier. He gave a snappy salute to fellow veterans. His record of 
military service with honor is unusual among the candidates, but 
all of them will use the imagery of red, white, and blue. The im- 
ages speak to beliefs carried through generations, beliefs that re- 
ally are The American Dream. They can mean different things to 
different people while still being positive signs. They take effort to 
arrange but need no effort by us to register. The unspoken lan- 
guage of politics is more powerful than any position paper. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger became an instant contender for gover- 
nor of California not because he had policy ideas but because he 
was an idea — strength, command, heroism, celebrity. 

Images have always been important in politics. Abraham Lin- 


must make an impression through a 


wile" many-faceted press world with no time 


to spare. How to do it? Reach for a sim- 
ple, graspable message. 

Forty years ago Daniel Boorstin persuasively wrote about 
manipulated images and celebrities — people who are famous 
for being famous. Our improvement has been to find deriva- 
tives. The Russian tanks on Unter den Linden could have 
blown peace apart. Michael Dukakis’s tank was a derivative of 
that menace. This is easier to understand than the Wall Street 
derivatives, but it works on the same principle: somewhere 
there is a reality. We use a bit of it to try to make our points. 

If you doubt the potential power of this, think of the attack on 
9/11. Putting the attack and the name of Saddam Hussein in the 
same sentence over and over again wound up convincing three- 
quarters of this country that they were causally connected. 


ll of this — the multiplicity of voices, the in- 
creasing volume of news, the limited attention 
span, the splintering of a mass audience and the 
attempts to rebuild it via the celebrification of 
the news — come to bear now in an election 

season. 
Campaigns no longer take place on the 
stump, although it might look that way in front 
of well-gathered, well-prepped crowds. The coming well-spun 
contest will take place in the newspapers, the television screens, 
the radio reports, the Internet sites and chat rooms, the maga- 
zine spreads, the instant books, and insistent phone banks that 
are the life of a communications society. Lincoln and Douglas 
are not going to debate. They did that to attract and then per- 
suade the crowds that were the voters. Those crowds now stay 
home. They watch a televised Q&A session between candidates 
and some reporters that we call a debate. Once, it was thought 
that the press was a mirror to reality, to our times. But there are 
sO many outlets now, each with a small bit of the picture, that if 
they form a mirror it is one of those disco-ball faceted surfaces 


Arnold Schwarzenegger became an instant contender for governor of 
California not because he had policy ideas, but because he was an idea 
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that reflect the lights well but don’t give 
much of a picture. Politicians actually 
reach the voters via a million small, sec- 
ond-hand encounters. The audience in 
the room was tiny, but the real audience 
watching Bill Clinton in his famous MTV 
appearance was huge, because it was re- 
ported so often in other outlets. He told a 
lot of people about boxers and briefs. 
And the message of being in touch with 
youth, unspoken, was just one of the 
many little disparate touches that made 
the whole campaign. 

So, how shall the 2004 campaign be re- 
ported? There are issues enough at stake. 
Each one has passionate advocates. But 
the general press, the mass media, tend to 
treat the real issues at arm’s length, some- 
thing like the way civics textbooks treat 
the three branches of government: de- 
scriptively, as though they occurred on 
Mars. It may be that the press has re- 
moved itself from the passion of our 
times. I don’t think so. I think the truth is 
that we are just like everyone else and 
what interests us is essentially the gossip 
of the campaign trail. Or it may be that as 
reporters we are so fascinated by the ma- 
chinery of politics that we forget the im- 
pact of politics. 

The odd thing is that we continue to 
pay alms to the idea of the issues, but the 
juice in the reporting is about the horse- 
race. We are so afraid of being biased, so 
wary of the single-issue people, that we 
withdraw. There are genuine excitements 
around us. Politics has a real effect on 
how we live. But we go at it with exactly 
balanced word counts that nobody pays 
any attention to, least of all us. 

The do-good contingent says we must 
eschew the horse race and cover the is- 
sues. But the press faces an election, too, 
and it is far more constant than what the 
politicians face. We have to win a public 
vote of acceptance almost every day in 
order to stay viable commercially. And 
that means pleasing the public. We are 
caught in a dilemma that was a long time 
in the making: to win attention, we have 
sought celebrity and sensation; we won 
attention but competition raised the 
celebrity stakes and now we need all its 
trappings. 

But we also need a way to be valuable 
and important to this democratic sys- 
tem. There is a peculiar arms-race feel to 
our problem. The politicians want to use 
our megaphone to slip past us and talk, 
unmediated, to that audience we have 
gathered. We want to use our mega- 
phone to bring the entire political 
process to account. They move into 


image and sloganeering, and they define 
how the issues shall be framed and in 
what order; we thrash around for new 
ways to cover what they do and regain 
control of the flow of information. 


f we want to come to grips with 
the way this election will be 
fought, we need to find a way to 
counter the image game. It is no 
longer good enough for a re- 
porter to put in the stuff that 
tells the truth only to have a 
campaign manager say thank 
you for preserving the image. And it is 
uncomfortable to have Newsweek dis- 
miss “the brutish simple-mindedness of 
the campaign press corps.” 

Can we use image or metaphor our- 
selves? Is there an Internet language that 
will deconstruct the spin to show what is 
really going on? (If anything is going on; 
there’s always the chance that the candi- 
date has no convictions or ideas.) 

What we need now is a discussion 
about how to meet the world of images 
and bring it back to reality. When we put 
on the do-good hat and report on things 
we consciously think of as “serious,” we 
are stuffy and unreadable; the rest of the 
time we create, exploit, and then abandon 
celebrities. We have bought derivatives. 

Perhaps as a result, we and the politi- 
cians are being marginalized. Circula- 
tion is down; the vote is down. There is 
a hint that the public can do without us. 
Letterman and Leno are prime dis- 
pensers of what’s happening in an elec- 
tion. Everyone seeks meaning but it 
doesn’t seem to reside anywhere. 

There is no point in exhorting the 
public to care. This is the only public we 
have and it will do what it wants. Our 
task is to point out — with the same 
persuasive power that images bring — 
that unreality is a bad thing and cheap 
manipulation will hurt everyone. 

When The New York Times went 
through its travails with an errant re- 
porter, newsrooms around the country 
sat down to worry if they should do 
something to protect themselves. This is 
more important. How do we bring 
home that what is decided a year from 
now will affect us all for decades to 
come? @ 


Richard Wald, who has worked for The 
New York Herald Tribune, The Washing- 
ton Post, Whitney Communications, NBC 
News, Times-Mirror, and ABC News, is the 
Fred Friendly Professor at Columbia's 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
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“Congress shall 
make no law... 
abridging the 
freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” 
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“Too often the press cries ‘Firs 
Amendment’ as if it gave an absolute 
answer—as if freedom of the press 
trumped all other values. Randall 
Bezanson has found an ingenious an 
fascinating way to cut through the 
absolutes, putting provocative ques- 
tions about leading press cases that 
make us see that privacy, fairness, 
and other interests have their claim, too. 
Reporters, editors, and their lawyers 
should read this book and reflect on it.” 
— Anthony Lewis, author of The Myth 
of the Imperial Judiciary: Why the Right 
ls Wrong About the Courts 
The History of Communication series 
Hardcover, $34.95 
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CHARADE ’04 


OF 


Neither Political Party Is Serious About 
Addressing Our Major Domestic Problems. 


Can the Press Move Them Off the Dime? 


BY MATTHEW MILLER 


elcome to an- 
other presiden- 
tial campaign, 
that indispens- 
able quadrennial 
moment when 
our leaders de- 
bate real fixes for 
America’s _big- 
gest problems. Or so runs democratic the- 
ory. The reality, especially when it comes 
to our domestic woes, is that we’re mostly 
in for another year of bipartisan charades 
and pseudo-solutions, which the press tac- 
itly enables and which make voters turn 
away in disgust. 

Need proof that domestic debate isn’t 
serious? Nearly 20 million people live in 
or near poverty despite their being in 
families headed by full-time workers, 
mocking the notion that work should 
make possible a decent life. President 
Bush seems not to have noticed this fact, 


and offers no plan to address it. His De- 
mocratic foes say only that it’s time to 
raise the minimum wage a bit, so that 
after adjusting for inflation that wage 
might almost equal what it was worth in 
the late 1970s. 

Or take the teacher crisis plaguing 
America’s toughest schools, where millions 
of poor children are systematically ware- 
housed with the nation’s least qualified 
teachers. President Bush says he’s solved 
that problem by decreeing that every class 
shall have a qualified teacher by 2006 — 
while offering very little of the cash that 
poor districts would need in order to pay 
enough to attract them. Democrats know 
they need to do better. Richard Gephardt 
and John Edwards, for example, talk about 
helping to pay college tuition for students 
who say they'll teach for five years, but it 
doesn’t add up to anything that would 
tempt many top grads to work for $30,000 
at the local urban school. 
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Why do our leaders offer symbolic 
proposals to show that they “care” about 
an issue and to signal which “side” 
they’re on, rather than ideas that might 
actually fix things? And what do we do 
when neither major party has a political 
strategy — that is, a strategy for winning 
power — that involves solving our 
biggest domestic problems? 

These are the predicaments we face 
today, and if you haven't been encouraged 
to think of it in those terms, there’s a rea- 
son. The illusion of action is Washington's 
oldest con. Barely a day goes by without a 
dozen new “plans” being unveiled to Save 
Something Good (the schools, the Ever- 
glades, Social Security) or Stop Some- 
thing Evil (HMOs, trial lawyers, tobacco 
makers). The reality is different. Make-be- 
lieve responses to national problems vie 
in a competition for votes that has little to 
do with solving the problem in question. 
The media end up in cahoots with politi- 
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cians in creating this illusion of meaning- 
ful action, both because 1) media norms 
don't allow reporters to say “this is a cha- 
rade” even when they know it is (reporters 
are supposed to be “objective”), or 2) be- 
cause it cuts too close to the bone for re- 
porters to admit they are often tacit con- 
spirators in such hoaxes. 


Yet as the examples above illustrate — | 


and there are parallel examples in health 
care, the budget, campaign finance re- 
form, and other areas — few honest de- 
bates are to be found. And if the press 
doesn’t create the unseriousness that 
pervades public life today, it doesn’t do 
nearly enough to challenge it. 

What we have today is a tyranny of 
charades, in which symbolic appeals and 
images are ubiquitous, voters tune out, 
and a “solutions gap” reigns. Why? There 
are several interlocking reasons: 

Parity between the political parties 
breeds an unambitious “game of inches,” 
in which both sides jockey and pander for 
the few extra votes that can turn elections. 

Democrats, in the nine years since the 
Clinton health-care fiasco cost the party 
control of Congress, have been too terri- 
fied to think big again, and fear being cast 
as “tax and spend” and “weak on defense.” 

Republicans display a complex yet en- 
during indifference to the disadvan- 
taged, at least when it comes to solutions 
longer on cash than “compassion.” 

Campaigns are financed in ways that 
put certain policies and candidates out 
of bounds. 

But beyond these forces is another that 
ratifies and multiplies their impact, help- 
ing produce a debate so remote from real 
answers and so infected with doubletalk 
that citizens tune out. That force is the 
national press, which mirrors and rein- 
forces the constricted boundaries of de- 
bate offered by the two major parties. 


IT’S THE STENOGRAPHY 


Conservatives say mainstream media are 
liberal, and they’re partly right. But that’s 
not what's interesting. The interesting 
question is this: If the media are so liber- 
al, why has America’s political center of 
gravity shifted so dramatically to the 
right in the last two decades? The answer 
is that the news coverage of influential 
national media outlets is shaped more by 
stenography than by ideology. 


Some journalists will object to the 
word “stenography,” but I mean it to be 
descriptive, not critical. “News” is largely 
defined as what public officials say and 
do. The poles of debate on major issues 


are thus set by the mainstream Republi- 
can position (today the Bush adminis- 
tration) and the mainstream Democrat- 
ic position. The national press faithfully 
reflects these two poles, and the fifty- 
yard line in American politics is between 
them. 

While stenography as a news value 
may seem preferable to a situation in 
which top national news outlets pursue 
their own untethered agendas, it also 
brings a clear downside: in times when 
neither party is serious about addressing 
major problems, stenography assures that 
public debate remains impoverished. 

Stenography gave us a 1988 presidential 
campaign, for example, without a peep 
about the burgeoning savings and loan 
crisis. Since both parties were knee-deep 
in blame, neither wanted to discuss it. 
Without candidates bringing it up, the na- 
tional media didn’t pursue the story either. 
Yet George H.W. Bush (to his credit) made 
it his first priority upon taking office — 


and so the biggest financial meltdown in | 


U.S. history hit the front pages and na- 
tional consciousness like a bolt from the 
blue. Stenography explains why Ross 
Perot had to show up with his charts to 
provoke any meaningful discussion of the 
budget deficit in the 1992 campaign. In 
2000, when no candidates or sitting offi- 
cials ran with it, stenography meant that 
former senators Gary Hart and Warren 
Rudman couldn't get much play for the 
prescient report from the national com- 


mission they headed, which stressed how 
vulnerable the country was to major ter- 
rorist attacks (see “Warning Given 
Story Missed,” cjr, November/December 
2001). 

To be sure, smaller print outlets — 
from The Nation and The American 
Prospect on the left to The Weekly Stan- 
dard and National Review on the right — 
challenge the official debate every week, 
as do online bloggers of all stripes. The 
rise of conservative voices on talk radio 
and cable television has also had some 
impact on the tilt and tenor of public life. 
But these outlets have much less influ- 
ence on what is considered to be “news” 
than the judgments made by the editors 
and producers of The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, and the major tele- 
vision networks. These outlets do won- 
derful work, but they do not generally be- 
lieve it is their proper role to truly chal- 
lenge the official boundaries of policy 
discussion. “Newsgathering is essentially 
a reactive process. It’s not an initiative 
process,’ says Bill Keller, now the editor of 
The New York Times. Campaign coverage, 
in particular, is “largely driven by the can- 
didates,” said NBC’s Washington bureau 
chief, Tim Russert. 

Their rare crusades aside, the editors 
running the most influential news outlets 
do not see their job as systematically set- 
ting some broad public agenda. Yet they 
are aware that on many individual issues 
they end up defining that agenda as a 
byproduct of just putting out the paper, 
particularly via stories they choose to 
place on page one. “I don’t think that if 
you sat in on page-one meetings over the 
course of six months,” says Steve Coll, 
managing editor of The Washington Post, 
“you would hear any discussion about 
“We ought to do this because we want to 
put it on the map. You have to see the 
media as chronicling the public square. 
When nobody shows up in the public 
square to talk about what you would wish 
them to talk about, is the person standing 
in the back with an open notebook the 
structural cause of that?” The national 
press, despite its power and occasional 
hobbyhorses, sees its role as “witnessing,” 
as serving up a “daily diary of debate,” as 
offering “a platform for independent in- 
quiry and investigation” — but notas set- 
ting the terms of public discussion. 

There’s a related reality to press cover- 
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age when it comes to campaigns: if candi- 
dates do put forward ambitious ideas, the 
top news outlets generally aren’t equipped 
or inclined to assess them. ‘ ‘Asking the po- 
litical press in the middle of a political 
campaign to judge the public-policy impli- 
cations of an idea or proposal is very, very 
difficult,” says CNN’s Jeff Greenfield. “For 
one thing, it requires you to have the time 
to check it out and look at it .... And it gets 
so caught up in the welter of ‘What's the 
latest hourly poll out of Iowa?’ and ‘What's 
the new ad that’s running?’ ” Political pro- 
fessionals assume the press is unwilling or 
unable to explain where truth lies on pub- 
lic policy when they plot campaign strate- 
gy. “They're all about process, and not 
about policy at all,” says Ed Gillespie, the 
new chairman of the Republican Party. 
Carter Eskew, an adviser to Al Gore during 
the 2000 presidential campaign, agrees: 
“The daily press doesn’t really have much 
time to evaluate whether or not the pro- 
posals are any good or what they mean.” 
As a result of all this, the press suc- 


cumbs to a “he said, she said” form of 
journalism in campaign reporting. It 


happened in 2000, says John Podesta, 
the former Clinton chief of staff: 


So it’s Bush says “X,” Gore says “Y.” You 
decide. But people don’t have any ca- 
pacity to decide .... They [the media] 
either said “they’re both full of it” or 
they say “we're not going to decide 
who’s full of it,” but they never come 
down hard one way or the other when 
one guy’s numbers are based on sand 
and the other guy’s may be fudged a lit- 
tle bit but make more sense. It becomes 
very difficult for the public to make in- 
formed and intelligent choices. How do 
you make a decision? They both say 
they're balancing the budget. They 
both say they’re not going to spend So- 
cial Security [funds]. One guy says 
we're going to cut taxes. The other guy 
says he’s going to cut taxes but in a sort 
of different way. One guy’s going to 
spend a little bit more on one thing or 
another, but there’s no crystallization 
that these are two very different paths 
that are going to lead to very different 
social outcomes .... The press is pretty 
terrible at explaining those paths. 


Note the depressing cycle we've 
sketched. First, our leaders generally feel 
it’s too risky to be a genuine leader dur- 
ing campaigns. Next, many in the press 
feel you can’t really look to them during 
campaigns to make sense of what rival 
policy agendas might mean for the 
country. So you can be forgiven for ask- 
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ing, then what are campaigns for? The 
honest answer, which flies in the face of 
your sixth-grade civics class, is that cam- 
paigns are a dueling series of pseudo- 
events, misleading arguments, and sym- 
bols manipulated by candidates to gain 
power by attracting the support of 50 
percent-plus-one of those citizens who 
bother to vote. Just as the standard dis- 
claimer at the front of novels informs us 
that “any resemblance to persons living 
or dead is coincidental,” so do political 
campaigns deserve the disclaimer, “ANY 
EDIFICATION YOU MAY RECEIVE ON THE 
COLLECTIVE CHOICES FACING THE NATION IS 
PURELY ACCIDENTAL.” Sometimes it hap- 
pens, but it’s not the main mission. 

The upshot of the forces we've dis- 
cussed — electoral parity, Democratic 
timidity, Republican indifference, and the 
warping effect of campaign cash, all ampli- 
fied by media stenography — is a debased 
political culture in which potential solu- 
tions to our major domestic problems can- 
not find expression. Even if some factors 
shaping our leaders’ calculations seem un- 
derstandable in isolation, when you add 
them up we're left trapped in an elaborate 
charade. Since our leaders can’t or won't 
talk about what it would take to make seri- 
ous progress on health or schools or wages 
or campaign reform, they pretend they're 
serious as a way of communicating their 
good intentions and letting us know which 
“side” they’re on, via symbols and images. 
Every player in the system knows this is 
what is taking place, but no one lets on. 
The press knows it, too, but feels obliged to 
report it straight. 


(CTEDIAI 
MYSTERIOUS PROCESS 
On a hot summer afternoon, I went to 
see Leonard Downie Jr., who has served 
as The Washington Post's metropolitan 
editor, London correspondent, national 
editor, and managing editor before tak- 
ing the helm as executive editor in 1991. 
An easygoing man whose appearance 
has been compared to Clark Kent, he has 

a reputation as a purist. 

I went to see him because, as I’ve said, 
I believe that the stenographic norms of 
journalism mean that influential news 
outlets largely cede an agenda-setting 
role to public officials, a practice that 
leaves debate impoverished at times 
when neither political party finds it con- 
venient to address major problems. Is 
there a way to change this dynamic? And 
can such efforts be squared with tradi- 
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tional values that govern the responsible 
exercise of the press’s power? 

I began by asking Downie what the 
Post's role was in situations when neither 
political party wants to address an issue 
that is obviously a big deal. By way of ex- 
ample, I mentioned the savings and loan 
crisis in the 1980s. 

“Our role is to continue to cover im- 
portant situations like the S and L crisis, 
the health-care crisis, et cetera,” Downie 
said. “But it is not our role to tell the 
politicians what it is they’re supposed to 
discuss during a campaign.” 

Why? I asked. This notion of “whose 
agenda is it, anyway?” seemed central to me. 

“Because that’s not our role. Our role 


is to provide all the information we can | 


to the American body politic and let 
them do with it what the 2y wish. It’s not 
our role to set the agenda.” 

I asked Downie how that works when 
it comes to page-one decisions — those 
seven stories each day that the Post is 
telling the country are the most impor- 
tant in the world. As other top editors at 
the Post and The New York Times had ex- 
plained to me, page one is usually a hy- 
brid. There are big “hard news” events 
that are no-brainers for page one — an 


airplane crashes, a suicide bomb goes off 


in Tel Aviv, the president gives the State 
of the Union address. On the softer side 
are stories that help enliven the page as 
part of the overall mix — an in-depth 
look at the offbeat, an exclusive that 
other papers won't have, a fabulously 
told yarn. But after that, editors agreed, 
on most days there still remain stories 
that are entirely discretionary, with edi- 
tors choosing what belongs on the most 
visible and powerful bulletin boards in 
our political culture. These stories some- 
times involve months of reporting. The 


With this article CJR returns to themes raised in 
“Rethinking Objectivity,” our July/August cover 
story, and “Calling a Lie a Lie,” a Voices piece 
from the September/October issue. 


results immediately ricochet through 
the media and become top-of-mind for 
the nation’s elites. How do you decide, I 
asked Downie, what issues get that treat- 
ment? 

“We think it’s important information- 
ally. We are not allowing ourselves to 
think politically.” 

Then an impact on the public agenda 
is a byproduct of this work? 

“It definitely is.” 

OK, I thought. “If reluctant or acciden- 
tal agenda setters are destined to be agen- 
da setters nonetheless,” I asked, “what is 
the framework through which you think 
about how to exercise that power respon- 
sibly. Is that a fair question?” 

“Yes, that is a fair question,” Downie 
said. “What I don’t want to do is what 
Louis Seltzer at the Cleveland Press did.” 
Downie said that when he was growing 
up in Cleveland, Seltzer, the local editor, 
decided that a man was guilty of murder- 
ing his wife and set about using his news- 
paper to convince the entire community. 

“I don’t want to do that,” Downie said. 
“He turned out to be wrong. You can see 
easily that that’s an abuse of his power. 
But I would argue it would be a similar 
abuse of my power to say, ‘this guy Miller’s 
got a great idea. This Two Percent thing, ” 
he said, referring to the policy ideas in my 
book, “‘this really makes sense to me. We 
are now going to make certain we focus 
on those aspects of the public debate. 
We're going to ask politicians, why aren't 
you talking about the Two Percent Solu- 
tion? We’re going to run a series on the 
Two Percent Solution’ 
equally distorting. What Kate Boo’s series 
was about” — the Post's 1999 Pulitzer- 
winning investigation of group homes for 
the mentally retarded that Downie had 
hailed as an example of the paper’s finest 
work — “is intrinsically important. Lives 
were at stake, lives were lost, governments 
were not carrying out their responsibili- 
ties. That is information people should 
have. What the people then do with that 
information is for them to decide. We 
should not be thinking in terms of setting 
a public-policy agenda, we should be 
thinking in terms of setting an informa- 
tional agenda.” 

“But the size of the box of things that 
are ‘informationally important’ is quite 
large,” I said. “You — like anybody who 
has to budget resources and time and 
talent and energy and space — have to 
decide what subset of that box you're 
going to pursue. How do you decide?” 


That would be | 
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“It is very difficult to talk about that, 
to give you a good conclusionary speech 
about that, because it is so organic,” 
Downie said. “] don’t sit here and set the 
agenda for The Washington Post. It’s an 
organic process of responding to the in- 
formation we're finding, and responding 
to events in society.” 

Downie’s counterparts described a 
similar, if also mysterious, process of 
“news judgment.” Bill Keller of the Times 
compares the process to what a candi- 
date has to go through to get on a ballot. 
“You have to go out on a street corner 
and gather signatures. An issue has to go 
out on the street corner and gather some 
signatures before it becomes a front- 
page news story.” 

I asked Downie, “Should the news 
side of an organization like yours have a 
perspective on what are the most impor- 
tant challenges facing the country?” 

“No,” Downie said instantly. This was 
interesting. Gerald Boyd, the former 
managing editor of the Times, had said 
yes. So had Allan Siegel, one of the 
Times's assistant managing editors. So 


had Bill Keller. 


“No,” Downie said, “we should have a 
perspective on what the important infor- 
mational needs of the country are, and 
fill those needs.” 

“How is that different?” I asked. 

“It’s different because ‘challenges’ is 
subjective,” Downie said. “You can dis- 
agree over whether or not health care or 
something else is the most important 
challenge facing the country, and you can 
then disagree over how health-care needs 
should be met. Those are not things we 
should be thinking about in deciding 
how to cover the health-care story.” 

I asked Downie if he would agree that — 
except for the “hard news” that makes page 
one — the decision about what else got 
front-page play was an exercise of power. 

“Yes, it is.... So we are creating an agen- 
da,” Downie added, “but not one that we're 
seeking to create for a particular reason,” 
because the Post isn’t looking to shape any 
particular outcome. “So, yes, we've written 
about the uninsured, and if we don’t have 
new information to write about the unin- 
sured, we're probably not going to write 
about it. But that doesn’t mean we should- 
n't look to see if there isn’t more informa- 
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tion about the uninsured because it’s an 
important situation, it’s not going away, it’s 
continuing. So we do have a responsibility 
to keep trying to find ways to present peo- 
ple information about it, whether or not 
the politicians take it up in public debate.” 


STILL TRUE TODAY 


A perfect segué: I had an idea I wanted 
Downie to consider, a way to deal with 
the systemic problem he had just raised: 
the fact that what’s new isn’t the same as 
what’s important. We obviously need our 
top news outlets to give us the latest. But 
it would transform public life if they 
could also keep us focused on the big 
things that matter. 

Wasn't there some way that the most 
important daily bulletin boards in our 
public life could institutionalize regular 
attention for things that are important — 
even though there isn’t “news” on them? 
Some device that would be consistent with 
these editors’ sense that they should not be 
directing an agenda, but which would 
nonetheless perform a public service by 
mitigating the gap left when officials pre- 
fer not to address important issues? 

To illustrate my idea, I put on the 
table in front of Downie a mockup of 
the front page of the Post I had prepared 
with a new feature called “Still True 
Today.” I explained that this would be a 
small but visible line or two across the 
bottom of the front page; a kind of tick- 
ertape, nothing that would interfere 
with 98 percent of the usual front page, 
where the big news of the day would al- 
ways appear. But, in addition, in this 
small daily feature, you'd highlight facts 
that were, well, still true today. 

My own list would include things like 
FORTY-FOUR MILLION AMERICANS UNIN 
SURED — 70 PERCENT OF THEM IN FAMILIES 
WITH A FULL-TIME WORKER; TWO MILLION 
TEACHERS NEED TO BE RECRUITED IN THI 
NEXT DECADE, WHILE AVERAGE TEACHER 
SALARY IS $44,000, and so on. You might go 
with a different subject each day, I sug- 
gested — say, Health on Monday, Educa- 
tion on Tuesday, the Working Poor on 
Wednesdays. Obviously there are count- 
less permutations. The exercise would re- 
quire our papers and broadcast outlets to 
put forward what they think are among 
the most important things citizens need 
to remain aware of even as the news 
changes each day. It might help set the 
agenda for the papers’ in-depth reporting 
projects. The art department could make 
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sure this recurring feature was fun and 
lively. Who knows? If the Times or the 
Post started such a feature, the ripple ef- 
fect might be big. After all, the Times in- 
vented the op-ed page thirty years ago; 
today it’s a national staple. 

Downie’s first reaction was that the 
Post did such stuff all the time, at least 
inside the paper. The foreign staff, for 
example, did a weekly feature for a time 
on countries of the world, with facts on 
everything from consumption of sugar 
to infant mortality. 

“I’m not saying I would rule it out on 
some sort of ideological or professional 
grounds, but it strikes me as just an odd 
use of front-page space.” Downie said. 
“We don’t usually just put isolated facts 
on the front page. Usually it’s part of a 


story, part of a purpose. The notion of 


‘Still True Today, to me, verges on the ed- 
itorial. It says, ‘we want you to pay atten- 
tion to this in particular even though 
there’s no ‘news’ reason, there’s no way in 
which journalistically we have redone 
this information, but we just want you to 
pay attention to the fact that there are, 
say, unwed mothers in this country, and 
we're going to tell you often there are 
unwed mothers in this country whether 
you like it or not’ That to me then be- 
comes an editorial purpose, something 
that shouldn’t happen in the news pages.” 
“How does it feel editorial,” I asked, 
“as compared to the Kate Boo series?” 


“Yeah, but that’s original reporting of 


new information that people haven't had 
before,” Downie said. “By definition, this 
is information people already know but 
you want to keep repeating until they do 
something about it, right? Isn’t that your 
motivation?” I nodded, though I didn't 
agree with his “people already know it” 
point; polls regularly show Americans 
have a poor understanding of many basic 
facts of public life. 

In any event, Downie added, the Post 
has probably had the fact that there are 
roughly 44 million uninsured Americans 
in the paper fifty times in the last year. I 
later learned that between January 20, 
2001, the day President Bush took office, 
and September 10, 2001 — my cut-off 
for obvious reasons — this fact never ap- 
peared on page one. It appeared ten times 
during that period on inside pages. (By 
contrast, during the same period in 2001, 
the Chandra Levy story was discussed in 
199 pieces in the Post, including fourteen 
front-page pieces.) 

I told Downie that when I shopped the 


idea to other media leaders, they made 
the fair point that if | were merely push- 
ing for my facts in this feature, I was just 
another lobbyist. So, I said to Downie, 
What if I frame my request not as, “put 
my issues in there,” but simply urge the 
Post and the Times to have such a feature? 
You decide what ought to be highlighted 
as “still true today.” 
PETTING ACTION 

Imagine what might happen were this fea- 
ture adopted. Say the Post and Times start- 
ed running Still True Today or its equiva- 
lent at the bottom of page one every day. 
Conservative outlets, like The New York 
Post and The Washington Times, might 
note it and slam the effort. The Wall Street 
Journals editorial page would see the in- 
novation as being highly revelatory about 
“the liberal mind.” Rush Limbaugh and 
other right-wing radio hosts would attack 
it as proof of the media’s liberal “bias.” The 
Post and Times would reply that they had 
merely decided to keep readers regularly 
| informed about some basic facts on our 
biggest problems. The cable news net- 
works would find the controversy won- 
derful grist, and before you know it the 
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political culture would be filled with two 
debates — one over the ‘ 
what the Post and Times were doing, an- 
other about what are, in fact, the nation’s 
biggest problems. Conservative rs 
might start running their own similar fea- 
tures, stressing facts on such things as 
marginal tax rates, government spendin 

increases, or the number of annual abor- 
tions. But when the dust settled from this 
initial wave of controversy, the notion that 
| top news outlets would regularly and 
prominently hammer home facts about 
the big problems they saw would take 
hold. Network news divisions might then 
find it easy to do something similar. Once 
the morning shows and evening newscasts 
started billboarding (say, in a brief Still 
True Today graphic while cutting to a 
commercial break) how many full-time 
workers live in poverty and how many 
poor children are taught by people who 
don’t know the subjects they’re teaching 


iis) 


these facts would become topics for 
kitchen-table conversation. And once 
public attention to these facts becomes 
routine, the battle to start a serious debate 
about addressing them is half won. 

| Tm happy to report that a mini-con- 
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CHARADE ’04 


troversy has already erupted about the 
idea. Jack Shafer took a look at my book 


and slammed the Still True idea in Slate 


(“Only the intellectually sheltered could 
think of readers as passive serfs awaiting 
the prodding of the philosopher-kings on 


the bottom of page one”). Jay Rosen of 


New York University, a founder of the 
public (or civic) journalism movement, 
which Shafer also stomps on, stomped 
him back, rather effectively, on his Press- 
Think Web site, and the debate continued 
in Romenesko’s letters section. Mean- 
while, at The Sacramento Bee, editors are 
considering a Still True-like feature for 
the editorial page. David Holwerk, the 
editorial page editor, says he believes 
heartily in the power of repetition. When 
he was in Kentucky, at the Lexington Her- 
ald-Leader, Holwerk says, the paper once 
ran the same basic editorial daily until 
state and city authorities quit bickering 
about who was responsible for an as- 
bestos-spewing construction site and 
cleaned it up. Getting action took forty- 
three days — and forty-three editorials. 
More to the point are the large and 
complicated problems that communities 
and governments can be slow to address. 
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During the late eighties and early 
nineties, “we must have run a hundred 
and fifty editorials,’ Holwerk says, on 
Kentucky’s dire problems with public ed- 
ucation. At some point a statewide con- 
sensus emerged and the state began to 
take measures to improve the system. The 
newspaper can’t take all the credit, Hol- 
werk says, but the editorials didn’t hurt. 
I’m told others are considering the 
idea as well, and I remain hopeful that 
the nation’s major newspapers will give 
it a look as they study ways to improve 
coverage as the election season unfolds. 


IFEDR 
THE ALTERNATIVE 


Despite its political ring, a feature like 
Still True does not represent a call for a 


return to the partisan newspaper wars of 


the early nineteenth century, when each 
political party had outlets that purely 
parroted its party line. Indeed, the idea is 
inspired by the fact that neither party is 
addressing these issues seriously, so the 
task of at least raising their dimensions 
has to fall to someone independent, with 
the power to bring them up. 

Downie, for his part, felt that no mat- 


reporting 


ter what facts were included in such a fea- 
ture, it represented advocacy, even if only 
in two lines at the bottom of the page. But 
was it really not advocacy, I thought, 
when The New York Times ran on its front 
page a series by David Cay Johnston on 
how the Internal Revenue Service spends 
more time and energy auditing poor peo- 
ple than it does auditing the well-to-do? 
Was it not advocacy when the Post ran its 
front-page series on mistreated children? 
Downie and his colleagues were implicit- 
ly advocating an angle of vision for their 
readers by the way they assigned re- 
porters to particular stories. Yes, news or- 
ganizations should reserve opinions on 
public questions for the editorial page, 
but this standard incantation obscures 
the reality that decisions about what to 
cover by their very nature reflect an opin- 
ion about what’s important in the world. 

But Downie protested. These deci- 
sions “come organically out of the cover- 
age of the news,’ he said. Now there’s a 
line, I thought, that journalism seminars 
could chew on for years — it all de- 
pends, as the Clintonesque cliché now 
runs, on what you mean by “organical- 
ly,’ “coverage,” and “news.” 
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“T love chocolate,” Downie said, tongue 
in cheek. “This could be devoted every day 
to the latest news about chocolate.” 

This is where many of the news exec- 


utives ended up. “I can give you five 
hundred things that are still true today,” 
said Jeff Greenfield. What I was up 
against, I realized, was a sensibility gap. 
Michael McCurry, the former press sec- 
retary to Bill Clinton, explained it well. 
“Political communication,” he said, “de- 
pends on repetition and driving your 
message home. That’s why your politi- 
cians, when they’re running for office, 
put their advertisements on night after 
night after night.” Journalism is the op- 
posite. Once we've told you something 
it’s no longer “news” and so we're not 
going to revisit the subject. Once we’ve 
done our five-part series on the nature 
of the federal budget deficit, we’ve told 
you what you need to know, and maybe 
you'll go out and act on it. There’s no 
sense at all in the media that we have to 
keep reminding our viewers or readers 
what the basic facts are. There’s not this 
sustained conversation that draws peo- 
ple back to the things they need to know 
to make decisions. 


Maybe, in more precise terms, I was up 
against editors’ reluctance to make the 
ways they exercise power more transpar- 
ent. Maybe I was touching a nerve by 
questioning the “organic” view of how 
news priorities should be defined, asking 


why the random or “natural” array of 


even the most talented staff’s interests 
was sufficient to assure that a top paper 
met its duty to inform readers on major 
issues. Maybe editors were uncomfort- 
able choosing these items more explicitly, 
and therefore more accountably, without 
the cloak of “news judgment.” 

Downie and other top editors at both 
papers had been more than generous in 
engaging on my idea. But I was left to 
wonder: Is the press’s exercise of discre- 
tionary agenda-setting power via origi- 
nal reporting different in any meaningful 
way from the press’s exercise of discre- 
tionary agenda-setting power via the 
prominent repetition of selected facts? Is 
it even supportable to make such a dis- 
tinction in the face of the massive infor- 
mation gaps citizens face in understand- 
ing the nation’s biggest problems? 

The Still True notion is only one way of 
coming at this problem. There are surely 
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others; maybe new beats, to steadily cover 
such dilemmas as the traps that inner-city 
schools find themselves in, the rough exis- 
tence of the working poor and the eco- 
nomics behind their shameful wages, the 
tales of the forty-four million Americans 
without medical coverage and the reasons 
for that. Or maybe a “policy truth-telling 
watch,’ a more sophisticated version of the 
“political ad watch” that comes around 
every election season. Or maybe journal- 
ists can come up with other ideas. 

It's worth remembering that the alter- 
native is to allow America’s political agen- 
da to be defined almost solely by those 
aiming to win elections. As we've seen, 
this is usually a very different exercise 
than trying to solve public problems. 


Matthew Miller, a senior fellow at the 
Center for American Progress, is a syndi- 
cated columnist, an NPR commentator, 
and the host of the public radio program 
“Left, Right & Center.” This article is 
adapted from his new book, The 2% So- 
lution: Fixing America’s Problems in 
Ways Liberals and Conservatives Can 
Love, by arrangement with PublicAffairs, 
a member of Perseus Book Group. 
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| | BY SCOTT SHERMAN 

] n July 9, the Raleigh 
News Observer 
: printed a full-page ad- 
vertisement represent- 


ing the views of a coali- 
tion of conservative 
students and state leg- 
islators. The ad — 
billed as an “open letter” to state residents 
— lashed top officials of the University of 
North Carolina, who preside over a sum- 
mer reading program for incoming fresh- 
men. UNC-CHAPEL HILL DOES IT AGAIN, the 
ad proclaimed. INCOMING UNC CHAPEL 
HILL FRESHMEN ‘EXPECTED’ TO READ BOOK 
BY RADICAL SOCIALIST. The “radical social- 
ist” was the writer Barbara Ehrenreich, 
and the book — “a classic Marxist rant” 
that “mounts an all-out assault on Chris- 
tians, conservatives and capitalism,” ac- 
cording to the ad — was Nickel and 
Dimed: On (Not) Getting By in America. 
Ehrenreich replied to her critics in The 
Progressive, where she writes a regular 
column. What North Carolina residents 
ought to worry about, she insisted, is the 
misery in their own state: “Sixty percent 
of North Carolina families with chil- 
dren,” she wrote, “do not earn enough to 
meet basic, bare-bone needs.” She told a 
story about how her ex-husband had 
once noticed North Carolina workers at 
a union organizing meeting “covertly 
pocketing packets of Saltines left from a 
previous event.” Concluded Ehrenreich: 
“It’s not a pretty picture: Well-fed suits 
engaging in chest-thumping attacks on 
an exposé about poverty while at least 
some of their constituents are basing 
their meal plans around soda crackers.” 
Polemical jousting comes easily to 
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Ehrenreich, but she has earned the right 
to preach about those who survive on 
soda crackers. For years, Ehrenreich 
wrote pugilistic, acerbic commentary for 
many leading publications — including 
Time, where she had a monthly column 
in the 1990s — but those pieces were 
usually written from the comfort of her 
desk; she was an armchair commentator 
on wealth and poverty, subjects that 
were never far from her mind. 

In 1998, over a lunch of salmon and 
field greens with Harper’s editor, Lewis 
Lapham, Ehrenreich, ruminating on 
welfare reform, wondered how four mil- 
lion former welfare recipients would 
survive on $6 or $7 an hour. “Someone,” 
she averred, “ought to do the old-fash- 
ioned kind of journalism — you know, 
go out there and try it for themselves.” 

Lapham, with a half-smile, replied in 
an instant: “You.” 

It was the beginning of a journalistic 
experiment that led her to abandon her 
comfortable home near the ocean in the 
Florida Keys. Between 1998 and 2000, 
Ehrenreich, describing herself as a di- 
vorced homemaker, took a series of low- 
wage jobs: as a waitress, house cleaner, 
nursing-home aide, and Wal-Mart clerk, 
all of which furnished the raw material 
for Nickel and Dimed, an intimate, im- 
passioned piece of reportage published 
by Metropolitan Books in 2001. 

Ehrenreich is hardly the first journalist 
to delve into the world of the poor. Nick- 
el and Dimed fits neatly into a literary tra- 
dition that includes Jack London’s The 
People of the Abyss (1903) and George Or- 
well’s The Road to Wigan Pier (1937). 
London and Orwell, who provided stun- 
ning descriptions of England’s slum 
dwellers and coal miners, respectively, en- 


deavored to shatter the complacency of | 


middle-class readers — to show them, in 
Orwell’s words, “a world apart which one 
can quite easily go through life without 
ever hearing about.” Like Orwell, Ehren- 
reich wanted to shock her readers, and 
shame them, and show them “a world 
apart” — a beleaguered service-sector 
work force that, amid the sonorous rever- 
ies surrounding the New Economy, re- 
mains a smoldering “tinderbox of unmet 
needs and desires.” 

Nickel and Dimed is not the work of a 
novice, but of a seasoned writer who has 
never studied journalism, never embraced 
objectivity, never held a full-time job with 


Rosa shares with her husband, 
the Yale literary critic Peter 
Brooks, who is currently 
teaching at UVA. The large 
drafty house sits on a twenty- 
acre plot in the shadow of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. As we 
pull into the driveway, and park 
near the walnut trees, little 
Anna appears on the porch. 
Ehrenreich, who is ordinarily 
extremely reserved, unleashes 
an odd yelp — “Anna!” — and 
dashes out of the car to scoop 
up her tiny, blond-haired 
granddaughter. 

Ehrenreich herself was born 
Barbara Alexander in Butte, 
Montana, in 1941. Both of her 
parents were New Deal Democ- 
rats — “which is what blue-col- 
lar people were at one point,” 

she allows. Her father spent his 
early years as a copper miner, 
but attending school at night 
enabled him later to go to 
Carnegie Mellon. He went on 
to a successful career in the pri- 
vate sector, and was an execu- 
tive for the Gillette Corporation 
at the time of his retirement. His 
was an unusual journey; few 
men escaped the mines of Butte. 
“He had some feelings of guilt 
about having left men behind,” 
Ehrenreich says. 

Ehrenreich’s mother, who 
was rather more political than 
her husband, offered her chil- 
dren two bits of wisdom: 
“ycttesothe “Never vote Republican and 
Charlottesville in 2001 to Fim — never cross a union picket line.” 
be near her thirty-two- [og ; Both her parents drank heavily, 
year-old daughter, Rosa, a | Saag and her mother was plagued by 
law professor at the Uni- 3 depression. The circumstances 


versity of Virginia, and ij same} of her mother’s death are murky; 
| she may have committed suicide. 


a news organization, and 
never relinquished her dis- 
dain for authority. And now 
she has become something 
of a household name with a 
runaway bestseller that fo- 

cuses not on the Middle 

East or the war on terror- 

ism but on what she sees as 

a “state of emergency” right 
here at home: the grinding 
poverty that affects millions 
of low-wage American 
workers. 


Nickel and Dimed has sold 
more than 800,000 copies, 
but Ehrenreich still lives 
like a graduate student. 
The place she calls home is 
a modest townhouse in 
the suburbs of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Since 
she spends most of her time 
on the road — she is a pop- 
ular speaker on college 
campuses — she refers to 
the townhouse as her “pit 
stop.” The living room is 
littered with book manu- 
scripts she has been asked 
to blurb, and assorted 
copies of The Progressive, 
Scientific American, Psy- 
chology Today, and The 
American Prospect. A 
“Kucinich for President” 
bumper sticker lies on the 
coffee table, next to a J.Crew 
catalog. 

Ehrenreich moved to 


EHRENREICH 


SNARLING 
CITIZEN 


her granddaughter, Anna, 

now two. (She also has a “We don’t entirely understand 
son, Ben, who writes for L.A. how much was somewhat acci- 
Weekly.) When Ehrenreich dental and how much she con- 
is in town, she will often, in sciously wanted to die,” Ehren- 
the late afternoon, get in reich says calmly. “But she was 
her Honda Civic — which healthy and she died.” 


bears a “Proud to Be An 3¥prrwews ome The family moved frequently 
American Against War” Me? when Ehrenreich was growing 
} sticker Lh SI > we higt sc} i 
bumper sticker — and (ipa 2 ae up. She went to high school in 
drive to Rosa’s farmhouse we Lowell, Massachusetts, and in Los 
on the outskirts of #> Angeles, where she was a self-de- 


Charlottesville, a place scribed “geek, nerd, dork,” a read- 
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“I kind of got sucked out by a riptide. I was thinking 
‘You must live! You have more to do on this book! ” 


er of Dostoevsky 
and Conrad, two 
of her favorite 
writers. She at- 
tended 
College, drawn 
by the school’s bohemian reputation, and 
studied chemistry and physics; she then 
went to graduate school at Rockefeller 
University, where she earned a doctorate 
in cell biology in 1968. 

The Vietnam War put an end to 
Ehrenreich’s budding career in science. 


One day in 1966, in a lab at Rockefeller, | 


a fellow grad student lamented, “Damn, 
Barbara, they’re going to draft me! Let’s 
write a letter to the president.” Ehren- 
reich was quickly drawn into the world 
of antiwar activism in New York, and it 
was there that she met her first husband, 
John Ehrenreich. She got involved with a 
group known as Health PAC, which, 
from a small office in lower Manhattan, 
worked to expand health-care options 
for low-income New Yorkers. Ehrenreich 
contributed articles to Health PAC’s 
newsletter, and discovered a passion for 
writing and editing. In 1969 she and 
John published Long March, Short 
Spring: The Student Uprising at Home 


and Abroad. The book — which was | 


dedicated to “the Vietnamese people” — 
chronicled the effervescent 
movements in Italy, Germany, England, 
and the United States. 

In 1970 Ehrenreich gave birth to Rosa 
— who was named after Rosa Parks and 
Rosa Luxemburg, the German revolu- 
tionary, as well as a great-grandmother 
— at a public clinic in New York. “I was 
the only white patient at the clinic,” 
Ehrenreich told the Toronto Globe and 
Mail in 1987.“They induced my labor be- 
cause it was late in the evening and the 
doctor wanted to go home. I was enraged. 
The experience made me a feminist.” 

In the early 1970s, Ehrenreich turned 
her attention to the ways in which medical 
care had come to function as an instru- 
ment of social control. She produced two 
influential booklets with Dierdre English 
— Witches, Midwives, and Nurses: A Histo- 
ry of Women Healers and Complaints and 
Disorders: The Sexual Politics of Sickness — 
along with a book, For Her Own Good. 
These works were founding documents in 
the women’s health movement, and they 
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student | 


laid the groundwork for Ehrenreich’s rep- 
utation as one of the preeminent feminist 
writers of her generation. 


hrenreich’s mature literary 
voice — brisk, witty, mor- 
dant — took some time to 
develop; some of her early 
journalistic output is indis- 
tinguishable from cant. In 
1974 she went to China as 
part of a delegation spon- 
sored by the defunct New York newspa- 
per The Guardian. Getting there wasn’t 
easy: they had to craft biographical essays 
for vetting by Chinese officials. In May 
1974, Ehrenreich arrived in Canton at the 
tail end of the Cultural Revolution, which 
she interpreted as a large-scale exercise in 
democratic participation. 

In one Chinese town, the Americans 
gathered for ceremonial tea and were 
welcomed by a senior military official, 
who said to them: “When you go back to 
the United States, it is your job to create 
the armed revolution!” Ehrenreich 
chuckles when telling this story. The ar- 
ticle she wrote for the September 1974 
issue of Monthly Review, a New York- 
based Marxist journal, did not espouse 
anything like armed revolution, but it 
did put forth a rosy view of events in 
China, and it makes for uncomfortable 
reading today: 


The disappearance of the Little Red 
Book is by no means a repudiation of 
Mao’s thought — quite the opposite. 
The Red Book was a shortcut to Mao 
Tsetung Thought; today there are no 
shortcuts. In the Movement to Criticize 
Lin Piao and Confucius everyone is 
urged to read the basic texts of Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Mao Tsetung Thought 
for themselves. Peasants, formerly illiter- 
ate old people, young students, workers, 
are reading and discussing “The Critique 
of the Gotha Program,” “Imperialism 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism”... 


The essay contains not a word about the 
purges, executions, and show trials that 
characterized the Cultural Revolution; 
most of those events had preceded her 
visit by a few short years. Ehrenreich ad- 
mits today that she was “not very aware” of 
those aspects of Mao’s rule. “I did notice, 
the one time we went to the university in 
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Beijing, the faculty seemed really ner- 
vous,” she says. “Later I realized they must 
have been having a rough time.” 

In the early 1970s, Ehrenreich joined 
the New American Movement (NAM), 
which arose from the ashes of Students 
for a Democratic Society. NAM was a 
melting pot of New Leftists and former 
communists, and the group engaged in 
strike support and union organizing, po- 
litical strategizing and consciousness- 
raising. Ehrenreich has fond memories of 
those years: “It was fun. You'd stay up re- 
ally late at night talking to people about 
political issues.” But, she adds, “there was 
a lot of crazy shit, too, in that time.” On 
one occasion, “two Long Island friends 
denounced me at a meeting in the 1970s. 
It was like a formal denunciation, like 
they'd learned this from reading about 
the Chinese Communists.” 

By the latter part of the 1970s, theoret- 
ical questions about left-wing strategy — 
and the shortcomings of classical Marxist 
theory — were very much on Ehrenreich’s 
mind. In 1977, in the journal Radical 
America, she and John published an essay 
entitled “The Professional-Managerial 
Class,” which was so controversial on the 
Left that it generated a book-length sym- 
posium, published in 1979. The essay was 
a portentous work of high theory in the 
Marxist tradition, and it stands as the 
Rosetta Stone that helps to translate the 
subjects she has written about through the 
years. “Why was the Left,” the Ehrenreichs 
asked in the symposium, “especially the 
white Left, which emerged from the ’60s, 
so overwhelmingly middle class in com- 
position ... 2” 

It was an intriguing question. If not 
the proletariat, what class spawned young 
left-wing militants? The “professional- 
managerial class” (“PMC” for short), 
which the Ehrenreichs defined as 
“salaried mental workers who do not 
own the means of production” — teach- 
ers, social workers, psychologists, writers, 
managers, engineers, foundation em- 
ployees, etc. The essay endeavored, in a 
Sisyphean way, to remove the obstacles 
— condescension and elitism among 
them — that had historically impeded 
solidarity between working-class people 
and the PMC. The essay concluded that 
building a mass movement which seeks 
to “alter society in its totality” would de- 
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pend “on the coming together of work- 
ing-class insight and militancy with the 
tradition of socialist thinking kept alive 
by ‘middle-class’ intellectuals.” 

That mass movement never material- 
ized, and Ronald Reagan ascended to the 
presidency. But Ehrenreich worked to 
keep socialist thinking alive. She did so 
with her journalism and her activism. In 
1983 she became co-chair — alongside 
Michael Harrington — of Democratic 
Socialists of America. 


n the late seventies and early 
eighties, Ehrenreich focused her 


energies on journalism, fine-tun- | 


ing her prose style for publica- 
tions like 7 Days (a short-lived 
Manhattan weekly), Ms., and 
Mother Jones, where in 1980 she 
shared a National Magazine 
Award for a piece on how drug compa- 
nies dumped faulty contraceptives on 
poor nations. In 1983 she published The 
Hearts of Men: American Dreams and the 


Flight from Commitment, which garnered | 


a favorable review in the New York Times 
Book Review. Shortly after that, Ehrenre- 
ich was standing in the kitchen of her 
home in Syosset, Long Island, surround- 
ed by domestic chaos, when the phone 
rang. It was A.M. Rosenthal, editor of the 
Times. “I want you to do some writing for 
us,” he growled. Shortly thereafter, she 
began to contribute pieces to the paper’s 
Sunday magazine. 


Money remained a continual problem. | 


When she met her second husband, Gary 
Stevenson, in the late 1970s, following her 
divorce from John, he was earning $4.50 
an hour as a warehouse employee. “We 
were really very borderline,’ Ehrenreich 


says. She moved to a modest section of 


upscale Syosset in the early 1970s, drawn 
by a teaching job and the excellence of the 


local public schools. “There were things | 
the kids could not have,” she recalls. “The | 
saddest thing is that when the kids were | 
really small we couldn't afford the hun- | 


dred dollars to join the community pool 
in Syosset in the summer. We couldn’t do 
that. And so we would go to the play- 
ground and we could hear all the kids 
splashing around.” 


In 1989 Ehrenreich published Fear of | 


Falling: The Inner Life of the Middle Class, 
a book that expanded her work on the 
“professional-managerial class.” But if the 
original PMC essay gazed wishfully to- 
ward cross-class solidarity on the left, 
Fear of Falling gloomily depicted a profes- 
sional-managerial class increasingly en- 
amored of yuppie values and vulgar ma- 


terialism. Much of Ehrenreich’s rhetorical 
firepower in the 1990s would be directed 
against those values and that materialism. 

A book she began after Fear of Falling 
— Blood Rites: Origins and History of the 
Passions of War — remains closest to her 
heart. A hugely ambitious attempt to 
probe the human inclination toward vio- 


lence, Blood Rites resulted from ten years | 


of deep reading in history, anthropology, 

»sychology, and archaeology. The bibli- 
/ o/ 

ography overflows with sources like 


Mountain Lion: An Unnatural History of | 


Pumas and People and articles like “How 
Might Early Hominids Have Defended 
Themselves Against Large Predators and 


Food Competitors?” from the Journal of 
Human Evolution. “1 was obsessed,” | 


Ehrenreich explains, “boring all my 
friends with what I was learning, and | 
couldn’t stop. I was discovering new 
things.” Ehrenreich moved to the Florida 
Keys in 1994, and at one point had a ter- 
rifying encounter while swimming. “I 
kind of got sucked out by a riptide. I was 
having trouble and thinking, You must 
live! You have more to do on this book?” 
Blood Rites was published, to enthusias- 
tic reviews, in 1997, the same year Time al- 
lowed her contract to lapse. Time, partly 
on the strength of her essay collection, The 
Worst Years of Our Lives, which spent a 
week on the New York Times bestseller list, 
had offered her a monthly column in 
1991. By 1997, however, a new regime, led 


by Walter Isaacson, was in place at Time, | 
and her pieces were being rejected on a 


regular basis — “with the explanation that 
‘it didn’t work for Walter?” Her friends 
still lament the loss of her platform at 
Time. “I wish they weren't so chickenshit,” 
says Peter Biskind, a contributing editor of 
Vanity Fair. (Isaacson points out that “any 
1ew managing editor that comes in, he’s 
going to bring in new writers. I like Bar- 
bara and I respect her work.”) 

But Ehrenreich remained an occa- 
sional contributor to Time and, in No- 
vember 2000, shortly after the presiden- 
tial election, she wrote an essay entitled 
“Don’t Blame Me: I Voted for Nader as a 
Genuine Protest. If Gore Loses, He Did 
It All on His Own.” The essay was part of 
a loud journalistic drumbeat Ehrenreich 
mounted on Ralph Nader’s behalf, a 
campaign that upset many of her close 
friends, some of whom remain acutely 
sensitive to the aftershocks. Ehrenreich 
still maintains her Florida home, and 
Biskind went to visit her last winter. 
“Driving in her car with a Nader 
bumper sticker in Florida was a little bit, 
you know, heavy.” 


—Davibd 
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These days, Ehrenreich, who cast her 
vote for Nader in Florida, offers what 
amounts to a half apology. “Bush did cam- 
paign as somebody quite different from 
what he is now,’ she says, a bit defensively. 
If she knew then what she knows now, she 
admits, “Then I'd have voted for Gore.” 


n all the places she worked dur- 
ing the research for Nickel and 
Dimed — Key West, Minneapo- 
lis, and Portland, Maine — her 
goal was the same: to match in- 
come to expenses. “My chal- 
lenge,” she says, “was not to be- 
come upwardly mobile, but just 


| to see if I could make ends meet. If you 


can't do that, you'll never acquire the 
kind of stable existence that is required 
for upward mobility.” So Ehrenreich en- 
tered a parallel universe where her co- 
workers slept in cars, where the few af- 
fordable motels were frequently squalid, 
where talking — and even drinking 
water — were forbidden on the job. 

Given Ehrenreich’s background as an 
essayist and critic, Nickel and Dimed was 
her first stab at reportage, and she found 
that she enjoyed it. “It’s a more height- 
ened way of living, when you have to 
take in everything and look for absurdi- 
ties and inconsistencies. I'd be pretty ex- 
cited to write down my notes.” Her deci- 
sion to craft a first-person narrative was 
a crucial one, for it transformed the 
book into what is essentially a memoir 
of her time in poverty. “Affluent people 
can read it and have me as a guide,” she 
says. “They’re looking through my eyes. 
They can see me make mistakes and do 
dumb things.” Robert Reich, secretary of 
labor in the Clinton administration, and 
a close observer of the low-wage work- 
place, puts it a little differently: “It per- 
sonalizes the plight of the poor in ways 
that bare statistics don’t.” 

For Ehrenreich, Nickel and Dimed is 
something of a literary triumph. Her es- 
says, while frequently incisive and hilari- 
ous, seem one-dimensional when read in 
large doses. And while her books are ab 
sorbing and original, the writing isn’t al- 
ways stylish. Nickel and Dimed, however, 
shows us a veteran journalist at the very 
top of her game. The book has a sturdy ar- 
chitecture: four tight, compact chapters in 
which the prose achieves a perfect balance 
between wit, anger, melancholy, and rage. 
Her decision to write in the first person 
pays off again and again, as in this passage 
comparing writing and waitressing: 


Not that I have ever felt 100 percent 
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competent in the writing business, 
where one day’s success augurs noth- 
ing at all for the next. But in my writ- 
ing life, I at least have some notion of 
procedure: do the research, make the 
outline, rough out a draft, etc. As a 
server, though, I am beset by requests 
as if by bees: more iced tea here, catsup 
over there, a to-go box for table 14, and 
where are the high chairs, anyway?” 


Ehrenreich is superb on the capri- 
cious and demeaning aspects of low- 
wage work: 


When, on a particularly dead after- 
noon, Stu {the manager] finds me 
glancing at a USA Today a customer 
has left behind, he assigns me to vacu- 
um the entire floor with the broken 
vacuum cleaner, which has a handle 
only two feet long, and the only way to 
do that without incurring orthopedic 
damage is to proceed from spot to spot 
on your knees. 


Her descriptions of the work itself 


often have a jarring, peculiar originality, 
as in a passage describing her toilet- 
cleaning duties as a maid: “Let’s talk 
about shit, for example . . . For those 
who have never cleaned a really dirty 
toilet, I should explain that there are 
three kinds of shit stains . . .” 

A striking feature of immersion nar- 


ratives like London’s People of the Abyss | 
and Orwell’s Road to Wigan Pier is the | 


extent to which compassion and sympa- 
thy co-exist uneasily with revulsion and 
disapproval. Jack London possessed 


deep empathy for the slum dwellers of 


turn-of-the-century England, but he still 
allowed himself to describe them as 
“stupid and heavy, without imagina- 
tion.” Orwell, recalling his stay in a 
squalid lodging house in the industrial 
north of England, confessed: “On the 
day when there was a full chamber-pot 
under the 
leave. The 
press me.” 
something 
class boundaries; but they also stand as 
examples of reportorial honesty and, in 
Orwell’s case, narrative sophistication. 
Nickel and Dimed, too, is streaked 
with contradictory sentiments. Ehren- 
reich, for instance, writes with consider- 
able feeling about Gail, a “wiry middle- 
aged waitress” who can’t afford a securi- 
ty deposit for an apartment, so she 
sleeps in her car. “ 
the trailer park,” Ehrenreich writes, in 
the closing lines of her waitressing chap- 
ter, “I gave the key to number 46 to Gail 


place was beginning to de- 
Passages of this sort tell us 


breakfast table I decided to | 


about the immutability of 


When I moved out of 


and arranged for my deposit to be trans- 
ferred to her.” 

But in many other places, Ehrenreich’s 
compassion degenerates into spite. An 
Alzheimer’s patient who threw milk on 
Ehrenreich is “a tiny, scabrous old lady 
with wild white hair who looks like she’s 
been folded into her wheelchair and 
squished.” A woman whose home is 
cleaned by Ehrenreich’s crew is “an alum- 
na of an important women’s college, now 
occupying herself by monitoring her in- 
vestments and the baby’s bowel move- 
ments.” At Wal-Mart the sight of an obese 
woman fills Ehrenreich with disgust. 
“Those of us,” she writes, “who work in 
ladies’ are for obvious reasons a pretty 
lean lot . 
being crushed by some wide-body 
hurtles through the narrow passage from 
Faded Glory to woman size, lost in fan- 
tasies involving svelte Kathie Lee sheaths.” 


as she 


More illuminating, perhaps, is the 
anger Ehrenreich directs at some of her | 


co-workers, especially the other maids in 
Maine, who are bereft of class con- 
sciousness and self-esteem. Indeed, the 
docility and fatalism of the working 
poor is a primary theme of the book: 
“For the most part,” she writes, “my co- 
workers seem content to occupy their 
little niche on the sheer cliff face of class 
inequality.” Even when injured on the 
job, they prefer to talk about recipes in- 
stead of retribution. There is a harrow- 
ing moment when “Holly,” a maid on 
her crew, falls into a hole and hurts her 
ankle; Ehrenreich insists that she get an 
X-ray immediately 
a “work stoppage” — but all Holly can 
do is whimper and go back to cleaning 
bathrooms on her injured ankle. 

Holly’s passive response to her injury 


— she is, first and foremost, terrified of 


losing her job — leaves Ehrenreich in a 
red-hot fury: “All I can see is this grass fire 
raging in the back of my eyes.” At the end 


of the day, on the car ride home, Ehren- | 


reich can think of nothing but the acci- 
dent, but Holly, still reeling from the pain, 
“starts up one of those pornographic 
late-afternoon food conversations she en- 
joys so much. “What are you making for 
dinner tonight, Marge? . ..Oh, yeah, with 
tomato sauce?’ ” Marge, another maid, is 
previously described as someone 


the events in her life (‘It was the biggest 
spider’ or ‘So she just puts a little mustard 
right in with the baked beans...’ ).” 
These expressions of anger and frus- 
tration are the most honest and unset- 
tling portions of Nickel and Dimed, hon- 
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est because Ehrenreich — whose origi- 
nal PMC essay envisioned a working 
class that could “alter society in its total- 
ity” — despises blue-collar apathy, su- 
perstition, and conservatism; and unset- 
tling because they remind us that the 
works of our most humane chroniclers 
of the poor — Jonathan Kozol, Kather- 
ine Boo, the late Michael Harrington — 
possess a generosity of spirit that is not 
always evident in Nickel and Dimed. 


ome reviewers have likened 
Nickel and Dimed to Harring- 
ton’s The Other America, but 
Ehrenreich herself resists the 
comparison. The Other Ameri- 
ca, published in 1962, was rap- 
turously received in the 
Kennedy White House, and 
the book eventually did much to inspire 
the War on Poverty of the 1960s. “There 
was nothing magical like that” happening 
with Nickel and Dimed, she explains, 
owing to a very different political climate 
in Washington. “My moment of maxi- 
mum influence was in the summer of 2001 
when it first came out and I was invited to 
Washington to speak to a lunch of Demo- 
cratic senators.” She also met with some 
progressive members of Congress. “I had 
all these Democratic senators and con- 
gresspeople listening to me, and nodding, 
‘yes, yes, we must do some thing!’ I said to 
my self, ‘Wow, I am so influential!’ But then 
came 9/11 and they forgot all that.” 

The book has inspired a lively discus- 
sion among poverty experts, academics, 
and journalists. The Columbia University 
sociologist Herbert Gans asserts that Nick- 
el and Dimed is “probably the best-selling 
book about poverty of the last quarter 
century.” In an otherwise critical review in 
The Washington Post, the Harvard scholar 
Katherine Newman, the author of a recent 
book on fast-food workers in Harlem, af- 
firmed that “it forces the reader to realize 
that all the good-news talk about welfare 
reform masks a harsher reality.” Others, 
like the former Clinton administration of- 
ficial Peter Edelman, insist that Nickel and 
Dimed is raising public consciousness 
about low wages, rental housing costs, and 
other problems that afflict workers in the 
But Ehrenreich doesn’t 
seem eager to discuss the policy implica- 
tions of her book, perhaps because her 
own view of government has evolved — 
or regressed — over the last decade. 

She outlined those views in a 1997 
essay for The Nation entitled “When 


service sector. 


Government Gets Mean: Confessions of 


a Recovering Statist.” She argued that 
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progressives must put an end to their 
“emotional co-dependency on govern- 
ment,” a reflexive impulse that is coun- 
terproductive in an age of conservative 
hegemony: “We're not going to get any- 
where,” she lectured her readers, “with a 
progressive agenda consisting of won- 
derful new government initiatives.” Or- 
dinary people no longer trust the gov- 
ernment, she insisted. For her, the last 
straw was “the repeal of welfare” in 1996. 

To some extent, that sense of despair 
propelled her into Nader’s camp. “Her at- 
titude is, “To hell with the two-party sys- 
tem, you have to go after the big econom- 
ic interests and advocate directly for the 
poor and the working class, ” says the po- 
litical analyst (and NAM veteran) Ruy 
Teixeira. “She’s fundamentally a class-ori- 
ented populist, who doesn’t really focus on 
what’s feasible or effective in politics. 
That’s why she supported Nader.” 

If government is unwilling to guaran- 
tee a modicum of social justice for the 
poor, what, then, is to be done? In Ehren- 
reich’s view, aspirations for social change 
lie in grass-roots efforts like feminist 
health centers, tenant squats, cooperative 
enterprises, and aggressive trade unions. 
In May of 2001, following the publication 
of Nickel and Dimed, Ehrenreich engaged 
in an online dialogue with the Atlantic's 
James Fallows, who inquired about her 


“action plan for low-wage America.” She 
ticked off a list of government-sponsored | 


initiatives, but with an air of hopelessness. 
Then, noting how unlikely government 
action is in this era, Ehrenreich urged 
readers to send checks to organizations 
like ACORN, which organizes welfare re- 
cipients and low-wage workers. Ehrenre- 
ich has given some of the proceeds from 
Nickel and Dimed to Jobs with Justice and 
the National Campaign for Jobs and In- 
come Support, which do similar work. 
Groups like ACORN and Jobs with 
Justice embody an old American tradi- 
tion of working-class militance, and it 
makes perfect sense for Ehrenreich to 
support them. But it has to be noted that 


Ehrenreich generally writes for America’s | 


“professional-managerial class,” not its 
working class. In a scorching April 2000 
piece for Harper's that emerged from her 
undercover work as a housecleaner in 
Maine, Ehrenreich — who lamented that 
employment of a maid was “nearly uni- 
versal” among her friends — contended 
that paid housework should be abolished 
because it constituted nothing less than a 
betrayal of feminist principles: “Some- 
one who has no qualms about purchas- 
ing rugs woven by child slaves in India or 


coffee picked by impoverished peasants 
in Guatemala,’ she wrote, “might still 
hesitate to tell dinner guests that, surpris- 
ingly enough, his or her lovely home 
doubles as a sweatshop during the day.” 
The essay itself is many things — a furi- 
ous polemic in the spirit of William Ha- 
zlitt or H.L. Mencken; a Swiftian “modest 
proposal”; a finger-wagging exercise in 
self-righteousness and wrongheaded- 
ness; and a somewhat chilly amalgama- 
tion of her socialist-feminist-utopian 
principles. Most of all, though, it is a 
rhetorical hand grenade aimed at the 
“professional-managerial class,” 
whom she once invested some of her 


deepest hopes and dreams, but to whom | 


she has now directed some of her most 
astringent and corrosive prose. 


few weeks ago, Ehrenre- 
ich drove to Kinkos to 
pick up some bound 
copies of the first draft of 
her next book, tentative- 
ly titled Obscene and 
\ Savage Rituals: The War 
Against Festivity. It’s a 
book that, in its scope, ambition, and in- 
tellectual rigor seems modeled on Blood 
Rites, though it has nothing to do with 
war; it deals with communal ecstasy. “It’s 
historical,” Ehrenreich explains. “It’s 
about the destruction of festivities, the 
stamping out of festivities. It starts in the 
ancient world, but much of the stamping 
out — big time, anyway — occurred in 
the last four centuries.” 

Listening to her cool, analytical sum- 
mary of the book, and glancing at the 
hundreds of scholarly citations that an- 
chor the bibliography, one gets a sense of 
Ehrenreich as a giddy first-year graduate 
student who hasn't yet descended into 
cynicism. She’s a quintessential book- 
worm, a ferocious autodidact — some- 
one who, whatever her missteps and 
transgressions, commands our respect 


and attention. In three decades of jour- | 


nalistic labor, she has enlarged our 
knowledge of women’s health, the mid- 
dle class, the origins of war, the male 
psyche, corporate chicanery, and politi- 
cal folly. American journalism has a way 
of absorbing and neutralizing its maver- 
icks and nonconformists, but Ehrenre- 
ich remains the person she always was: 
ferocious feminist, irascible idealist, 
stubborn socialist. 


Scott Sherman is a contributing editor to 
cjR. His profile of Seymour Hersh ap- 
peared in the July/August 2003 issue. 
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FAN ‘LY THE KAISER MEDIA MINI-FELLOWSHIPS 


IN HEALTH FOR 2004 


Travel and Research Grants for Print or Broadcast Journalists 


Interested in Reporting on HIV/AIDS in the U.S. and Globally 


In 2004, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will award up to ten mini-fellowships to print, radio and 


ant 


Bes 


television journalists to research and report on HIV/AIDS issues in the U.S. or overseas. The purpose is 

to encourage in-depth reporting on the health, social, economic, political and cultural implications of the 
global HIV/AIDS epidemic, and on policies and programs to address HIV/AIDS. The program will provide 
journalists with travel and research support to complete a specific project of their choice for publication 

or broadcast. Typically, grants will be up to $10,000 for print and radio projects, and up to $20,000 for 


television projects. 


Priority will be given to projects otherwise unlikely to be undertaken or completed, focusing on issues that 
have not been reported or are under-reported, and which have a high likelihood of being published/aired 
and of reaching a mass audience. To be eligible, journalists must be U.S. citizens and/or work for a U.S 
accredited news organization. Applicants must submit a brief summary of their project; a budget outline and 
estimated timeframe; a resume; examples of recent work; and letters of support from a supervising editor/ 
news director. The application deadline is Monday, November 3, 2003. Awards will be announced in early 
2004. 


Ten journalists were awarded Kaiser Media Mini-Fellowships in 2003, to research and report on 


HIV/AIDS in the following areas: 
Jide Adeniyi-Jones, allAfrica.com ~ Nigeria 
Raney Aronson, Frontline ~ India 
Susan Brink, US News & World Report ~ Botswana 
Jon Cohen, Science magazine ~ Asia 
Liz Doup, South Florida Sun-Sentinel, Fort Lauderdale ~ South Florida 
Roland De Wolk, KTVU/2, San Francisco-Oakland ~ California Bay Area Teens 
Liz McGregor, freelance reporter ~ Southern Africa 
James Nachtwey, photographer ~ Southern Africa 
Joe Richman, NPR/Radio Diaries ~ South African teens 
Will Wright & Curtis Jackson, BET Nightly News and BET.com ~ Alabama women and youth 


Kaiser Mini-Fellowships Selection Committee: 
Johnny Grimond, Foreign Correspondent, The Economist 
Anne Gudenkauf, Senior Editor, Science Desk, National Public Radio 
David Perlman, Science/Medical Editor, The San Francisco Chronicle 
Michael Waldholz, News Editor and Senior Health and Science Writer, The Wall Street Journal 


For more information, or to apply for the 2004 awards, see our web site at www.kff.org or write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director of the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 

Email: pduckham@Kkff.org 


The Kaiser Family Foundation is an independent health care foundation and is not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 
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Seventy Years After a Government-Engineered Famine Killed 
Millions in Ukraine, a New York Times Correspondent 
Who Failed to Sound the Alarm Is Under Attack 


g- 
BY DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 2 1932, at the age of forty- | served on the Pulitzer board for seven 
j seven, Duranty was | years. David Klatell, who was on the 
f you get off the el- | | awarded the Pulitzer for | board for a year as interim dean of Co- 
evator on the on | aseries of stories that the | lumbia’s Graduate School of Journalism, 
eleventh floor of | _ | board thought showed a | also was a bit stumped when he began 
the New York — | “profound and intimate | receiving the letters last fall. “It’s been a 
Times building, | K 7 comprehension of con- | fairly massive writing campaign,’ says 
| Klat 
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and head down a 
long hall leading 


ditions in Russia,” con- 
bf sistent with “the best 


Klatell, who estimates that he and Sig 
Gissler, administrator of the prizes, have 


toward the execu- WALTER DURANT type of foreign corre- | received tens of thousands of cards and 
tive dining rooms, _-s §pondence.” Next to Du- | letters. “Whoever funded it has spent a 
| 


you pass under the 
gaze of some of the finest journalists in 


American history. Along the walls hang | 


portraits commemorating all eighty- 
nine Pulitzer Prizes awarded to the 
Times to date, including those given to 
such notable lights as Thomas Fried- 
man, Anthony Lewis, J. Anthony Lukas, 
and David Halberstam. 

As you enter the hall, just past the por- 
trait of Russell Owen, whose dispatches 
from Admiral Byrd’s 1928 Antarctic expe- 
dition riveted the nation, you come to the 
picture of Walter Duranty, a balding Eng- 
lishman who served as the Times Moscow 
correspondent from 1922 to 1934. In 


fixed | 


ranty’s portrait appears the following 
note: “Other writers in the Times and else- 
where have discredited this coverage.” 
Indeed they have, and this year, more 
than seventy years after Duranty won 
the prize, both Arthur Sulzberger Jr., 
publisher of The New York Times, and 
members of the Pulitzer board have 
found themselves inundated with let- 
ters, postcards, faxes, e-mails, and phone 
calls demanding that Duranty’s prize be 
returned or revoked. The campaign has 
left some of its targets mystified. “The 
whole thing is just odd,” says Andrew 
Barnes, chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer of the St. Petersburg Times, who has 


CJR 


good deal of money,” Klatell says. 

The ongoing effort is actually a joint 
project of severa! Ukrainian groups 
worldwide, spearheaded by Lubomyr 
Luciuk of the Ukrainian Canadian Civil 
Liberties Association. A principal archi- 
tect of the campaign in America is thir- 
ty-five-year-old Michael Sawkiw Jr., 
president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, a nonprofit ad- 
vocacy group based in Washington, D.C. 
Sawkiw, an American whose parents 
emigrated from Ukraine after World 
War II, says he recommended the cam- 
paign to his board of directors as a way 
to commemorate the seventieth an- 
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niversary of the 1932-33 Ukrainian 
famine, an event some historians con- 
sider the greatest man-made disaster in 
history. When we met for drinks in 
Washington (vodka, of course), Sawkiw 
was adamant that Duranty and the 
Times were coconspirators in what he 
calls the Ukrainian “famine-genocide.” 
Well-groomed and affable, Sawkiw 
nonetheless exuded intensity when he 
spoke of his determination to see Du- 
ranty stripped of his honor. “It’s a cop- 
out just to say ‘others dispute’ Duranty’s 
reporting,” Sawkiw said with just a hint 
of a Ukrainian accent. “That doesn’t get 
the Times off the hook!” Other Ukrain- 
ian activists I spoke with were even more 
blunt: “Duranty and the Times have 
blood on their hands and the only way 
they can wash it off is to return that 
prize and apologize for what they did,” 
says Peter Borisow, whose parents sur- 
vived the famine. 

Both Arthur Sulzberger Jr., and his fa- 
ther, Arthur Sulzberger Sr., the previous 
publisher, declined to be interviewed for 
this article, but a Times spokesman, Toby 
Usnik, did e-mail a statement, saying, in 
part, that the Times has “reported often 
and thoroughly on the defects in Duran- 
ty’s journalism, as viewed through the 
lens of later events.” Among the Times's 
reports on Duranty’s failings was a 1990 


MICHAEL SAWKI JR. 


editorial that chided him for his “in- 
difference to the catastrophic famine 

. when millions perished in the 
Ukraine.” Max Frankel, who was the exec- 
utive editor when that editorial ran, re- 
calls consulting with the senior Sulzberg- 
er, then the publisher, on returning Du- 
ranty’s prize, but says the feeling was “it 
was history and what was done can’t be 
undone, but if the evidence was he didn’t 
deserve the prize or was wrong with his 
coverage we'd give it back.” In the end, 
Frankel says, the decision was made to 
put the disclaimer on Duranty’s portrait 
in the Pulitzer gallery and leave it at that. 
In its statement the Times seems to put 
the onus for revoking the prize on the 
Pulitzer board, noting that it has re- 
viewed the Duranty award in the past and 
taken no action. 

In April the board voted to consider 
the question again, forming a special 
committee to investigate, a step it hasn't 
taken in the past. Gissler, who became 
administrator of the prizes in 2002, says 
the committee was not formed in re- 
sponse to the letter-writing campaign, 
which he says didn’t start in earnest until 
around May of this year, but because the 
board views the allegations against Du- 
ranty as serious enough to merit an in- 
depth inquiry. The special committee is 
scheduled to make a report to the full 
board at its November meeting. The 
committee’s preliminary findings were 
being circulated as I worked on this arti- 
cle, but Gissler declined to make it avail- 
able, nor would he comment on the sub- 
stance of the controversy. 

Most of the twenty-two other present 
and past board members I contacted 
were similarly mum, including William 
Safire, the Times columnist who current- 
ly co-chairs the Pulitzer board, and 
Richard Oppel, the editor of the Austin 
American-Statesman, who heads the spe- 
cial investigative committee. Rena Peder- 
son, editor at large of The Dallas Morning 
News, who co-chairs the Pulitzer board 
with Safire, would say only that the Du- 
ranty controversy is “a serious issue that 
we are looking at in the most thoughtful 
way possible.” Nicholas Lemann, who 
joined the board in September as a non- 
voting member by virtue of his new posi- 
tion as dean of Columbia’s journalism 
school, said he has definite views about 
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“Duranty and the Times have blood on 
their hands and the way they can wash 
it off is to return that prize” 


the Duranty matter, but couldn't com- 
ment because the board, in its private de- 
liberations, might ask for his opinion. 
Not everyone was reticent. Barnes of 
the St. Petersburg Times said he feels 
strongly that reopening the Duranty case 
is a bad idea. “There have been many 
prizes during my tenure where you could 
look back and ask ‘Is that the best we 
could do?” says Barnes. “I can’t imagine 
what good this will do.” In the eighty- 
seven-year history of the Pulitzer Prizes, 
no award has ever been revoked. In 1981 
The Washington Post declined to accept a 
Pulitzer that had been awarded to reporter 
Janet Cooke after it became clear that her 
story about an eight-year-old heroin ad- 
dict had been made up. The Pulitzer 
board then withdrew the prize. But revok- 
ing a vintage Pulitzer seems a trickier mat- 
ter. “It’s an extraordinarily difficult thing 
to recreate the historical and intellectual 
context in which many of the Pulitzer ju- 
rors were working,” says David Klatell. 


o get a clearer idea of 
the issues facing the 
board, I spent some 
time at the Library of 
Congress researching 
Duranty and his work. 
In addition to the thir- 
teen stories he wrote in 
1931 that were the basis 
for his 1932 Pulitzer, I 
also read dozens of other dispatches he 
filed before, during, and after the Ukrain- 
ian famine, as well as accounts of Duran- 
ty by colleagues and historians, and a 
good deal of his autobiographical writing. 
The picture that emerged was sufficiently 
complex to make me not envy the Pulitzer 
board’s task. While it’s clear that much of 
Duranty’s reporting was suspect, it’s also 
clear that he and other correspondents in 
Moscow operated under censorship rules 
akin to those governing reporters at the 
front lines of a war — which was exactly 
how the Soviets viewed their revolution- 
ary struggle. Later Times Moscow corre- 
spondents, such as Harrison Salisbury 
(who resides in Pulitzer Hall with Duran- 
ty), would defy Communist minders and 
be barred from the country for their trou- 
ble. Duranty worked within the system, 
trading softer coverage for continuing ac- 
cess. Deciding whether that exchange 
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ended up with the Times substantially 
whitewashing Soviet atrocities requires a 
closer examination of Duranty’s work. 
When Walter Duranty left the Times 
and Russia in 1934, the paper said his 
twelve-year stint in Moscow had “perhaps 
been the most important assignment ever 


entrusted by a newspaper to a single cor- | 


respondent over a considerable period of 
time.” By that time, Duranty was a jour- 
nalistic celebrity — an absentia member 
of the Algonquin Roundtable, a confi- 


dant of Isadora Duncan, George Bernard | 


Shaw, and Sinclair Lewis. He was held in 
such esteem that the presidential candi- 
date Franklin Roosevelt brought him in 
for consultations on whether the Soviet 
Union should be officially recognized. 
When recognition was granted in 1934, 
Duranty traveled with the Soviet foreign 
minister, Maxim Litvinov, to the signing 
ceremony and spoke privately with FDR. 
At a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York held to celebrate the event, Du- 


ranty was introduced as “one of the great | 


foreign correspondents of modern 
times,” and 1,500 dignitaries gave him a 
standing ovation. 


In Moscow, Duranty was known as 


“the dean of foreign correspondents,” and 
was renowned for his lavish hospitality. 
In an austere city, he enjoyed generous 
living quarters and food rations, as well as 
the use of assistants, a chauffeur, and a 
cook/secretary/mistress named Katya, who 
bore him a son named Michael. Duranty, 
who had a wooden left leg caused by a 
train accident, was driven through the 
streets in a giant Buick outfitted with the 
Klaxon horn used by the Soviet secret po- 
lice. His competitors gossiped that these 
perks were allowed because of his cozy re- 
lationship with the Soviet government. 
Eugene Lyons, a United Press correspon- 
dent, even suspected that Duranty might 
be on the Soviet payroll, but no evidence 
of that seems to exist. Still, many then and 
later wondered if the status Duranty en- 
joyed in Moscow led him to curtail his 
coverage of the Soviets. Malcolm Mug- 


geridge, a correspondent for the Man- | 


chester Guardian, would later call Duran- 
ty “the greatest liar of any journalist I 
have met in fifty years of journalism.” 


Joseph Alsop would tab him a “fashion- 


able prostitute,” in the service of Com- | 


munists. And S. J. Taylor’s 1990 biography 
of him would be titled Stalin’s Apologist. 


ironically enough), the Soviets almost de- 
nied Duranty a visa because of his record 
of antagonizing them in print. But soon 
after his arrival, Duranty’s attitude 
changed. He came to see the Soviets as 
“sincere enthusiasts trying to regenerate a 
people who had been shockingly misgov- 
erned.” He was hardly alone in this view. 
In the early 1930s, capitalism was at a low 
ebb, with depression-era unemployment 
in most industrialized countries ap- 
proaching 25 percent. For many, especial- 
ly among the educated elite, communism 
became a fashionable alternative to capi- 
talism, as well as a bulwark against the ris- 
ing tide of fascism. The nascent Soviet 
Union was seen as a grand, romantic ex- 
periment, one that carried the best hopes 
for the mass of humanity. Unlike many 
writers and journalists who went to 
Moscow at the time, Duranty was not a 
communist or even blind to the Soviet ex- 
cesses; he simply excused the forced labor 
camps, property seizures, and political 


purges as measures necessary to drive a 


backward country into the twentieth cen- 
tury. “You can’t make an omelet without 
breaking some eggs,” was a phrase many 
remembered Duranty using to excuse So- 
viet tactics, but in his 1935 book I Write As 
I Please, he gave a fuller account of his 
thinking: “Even to a reporter who prides 
himself on having no bowels of compas- 
sion to weep over ruined homes and bro- 
ken hearts, it is not always easy or pleasant 
to describe such wreckage, however excel- 
lent may be the purpose . .. . But what 
matters to me is the facts, that is to say 
whether the Soviet drive to Socialism is or 
is not successful irrespective of the cost. 


When, as often happens, it makes me sick | 


to see the cost, I say to myself, “Well, I saw 
the War and that cost was worse and 
greater and the result in terms of human 
hope or happiness was completely nil?” 
This perspective is evident in the 1931 
series of articles that won him the 
Pulitzer. The stories 
sought to explain the 
impact of the first five 
years of “Stalinism” (a 
term Duranty is credit- 
ed with inventing). In 
the series, Duranty ex- 
plained that Stalin was 
focused on domestic 
progress, as opposed to 
Lenin’s earlier emphasis 
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every aspect of life in the country. “The 
Stalinist machine is better organized for 
the formation and control of public 
opinion than anything history has hither- 
to known,” Duranty wrote in one piece. 
In another, about the forced collectiviza- 
tion movement in agriculture, he noted 
that while it was based in theory on pro- 
ducing more food to feed a hungry na- 
tion, the reality “is that 5,000,000 human 
beings, and 1,000,000 families of the best 
and most energetic farmers are to be dis- 
possessed, dispersed and demolished, to 
be literally melted or ‘liquidated’ into the 
rising flood of classless proletarians.” In 
general, Duranty wrote, Stalinism was 
not unlike the iron rule of the tsars, and 
was “an ugly, harsh, and cruel creed .. . 
flattening and beating down with, so far, 
no more than a hope or promise of a sub- 
sequent raising up. Perhaps this hope is 
vain and the promise a lie. That is a secret 
of the future.” 

Taken together the thirteen articles 
(eleven were part of a series, datelined 
from Paris, that ran in June of 1931; the 
two others were separate stories), are a 
sometimes prescient exploration of a 
kind of totalitarian government the 
world had never seen before. Duranty’s 
writing style is often stilted, and the sto- 
ries are flawed in many respects, but 
overall seem sound, and even include 
notes of moral condemnation rarely 
found elsewhere in his work. 
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The same cannot be said about Duranty’s 
coverage — or lack of coverage — of the 


1932-33 famine in Ukraine. After five years of 


brutal agricultural collectivization, Stalin in- 
creased the grain quotas due from Ukraine 
despite a poor harvest year. When it became 
evident that the quotas would not be met, So- 
viet troops and party activists swept through 
Ukraine tearing apart peasant farms looking 
for secret grain hordes. They stripped the 
people clean and the result was catastrophic. 
Though no reliable census data are available, 
most historians now estimate at least 5 mil- 
lion people starved to death. Ukrainian 
groups put the figure at 7 million to 10 mil- 
lion and passionately believe it reflects a de- 
liberate campaign by Stalin to break resis- 
tance to the Soviets in Ukraine and obliterate 
the Ukrainian identity, though not all histori- 
ans agree with that interpretation. 

Duranty’s stories begin to describe the food 
problem in August 1932. By October, he report- 
ed that Ukraine’s harvest was coming in at only 
55 percent of 1931 levels, and in November he 
wrote a series on the food shortage “crisis.” But 
the articles largely parroted the government 
line about lazy peasants and “kulak” class ene- 
mies in the provinces being the cause of the 


There he found the population starving to 
death. “I mean starving in its absolute sense; not 
undernourished,” he wrote in reports that were 
smuggled past the censors. Worse, Muggeridge 
found grair. supplies that did exist were being 
given to army units brought in to keep starving 
peasants from revolting. Upon his return to 
Moscow, Muggeridge informed the British em- 
bassy that the situation was so bad he wouldn't 
have believed it if he had not seen it in person. 
Embittered, the idealistic Muggeridge left the 
Soviet Union, convinced he had witnessed “one 
of the most monstrous crimes in history, so ter- 
rible that people in the future will scarcely be 
able to believe it ever happened.” 

Confined to Moscow and perhaps alarmed 
at being scooped, Duranty began to openly 
criticize the famine reports. Muggeridge’s sto- 
ries were followed by a similar one from Gareth 
Jones, a secretary to the former British prime 
minister David Lloyd George, who had made a 
three-week walking tour of Ukraine. Duranty 
attacked Jones in the Times as naive and dis- 


missed his article as another in a long line of 


failed predictions of doom for the Soviets. Du- 
ranty wrote that he had made his own “exhaus- 
tive” inquiries around Moscow. Based on those 
he could report there was a serious food short- 


Duranty did more than equivocate; he cast 
doubt on whether the famine was taking place 


problem. All the stories are datelined in 
Moscow, and Duranty goes to some lengths to 
play down the crisis. “There is no famine or ac- 
tual starvation, nor is there likely to be,” Duran- 
ty wrote in words that are now used against 
him. But just a couple of lines later in the same 
story he notes, “but it is a gloomy picture, and 
as far as the writer can see, there is small sign or 
hope of improvement in the near future.” 

Even these toned-down reports, however, 
were apparently enough to draw the ire of the 
Soviet government. In a meeting with the 
British ambassador to Moscow, William 
Strang, Duranty said government officials had 
threatened that his food shortage stories could 
result in “serious consequences” for him be- 
cause they endangered recognition of the Sovi- 
et Union by the United States. Duranty told 
Strang he was afraid his visa would not be re- 
newed. About a week after the series ran in No- 
vember, Duranty filed a story from Paris about 
the censorship issue, saying his position had 
grown “delicate and difficult.” But, he hastened 
to add, the censors were generally reasonable. 
It’s clear he was trying to serve two masters. 

By early 1933 word of the famine in Ukraine 
was leaking into the Western press. In March 
Malcolm Muggeridge bought a train ticket 


from Moscow to Kiev (without informing the 


Soviet press office) to check out famine rumors. 
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age but “no actual starvation or deaths from 
starvation, but there is widespread mortality 
from diseases due to malnutrition.” While con- 
ditions were bad, Duranty went on to write, 
there was no famine. As S.J. Taylor notes in 
Stalin’s Apologist, the Timesman was “cutting 
semantic distinction pretty slim” and his 
downplaying of the famine was “the most out- 
rageous equivocation of the period” — one 
that Gareth Jones did not let Duranty get away 
with. In a long letter to the Times published in 
May 1933 Jones wrote that during his weeks in 
the countryside he visited twenty villages and 
talked with hundreds of peasants. In Moscow, 
he discussed the tragedy with consuls from 
twenty or thirty countries, all of whom sup- 
ported his view that a massive famine was 
under way. Further, Jones said, censorship in 
the Soviet Union had turned correspondents 
into “masters of euphemism and understate- 
ment” so that “famine” became “food shortage” 
and death from starvation became “widespread 
mortality from diseases due to malnutrition.” 
When travel restrictions were eased, Duran- 
ty finally made his own tour of Ukraine. In late 
August of 1933, at the start of a bumper harvest, 
he was able to report that “any report of a 
famine in Russia is today an exaggeration or 
malignant propaganda.” In the same story, 
however, he noted that the food shortage had 
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previously caused “heavy loss of life” in 
the region, at least trebling the normal 
death rate. In an editorial the next day, the 
Times noted that Duranty’s figures sug- 
gested that the “famine must have taken at 
least 5,000,000 lives and perhaps twice as 
many,’ an estimate very much in line with 
what historians would later conclude. The 
editorial goes on to note that the United 
States in 1933, despite the Depression, 
had a surplus of 350 million bushels of 
wheat that could be used to offset the 
famine. But it was already too late. 


o these failings mean 
that Duranty should 
be stripped of the 
Pulitzer? That was 
certainly the conclu- 
sion of Mark von 
Hagen, a Columbia 
University history 
professor the Times 
hired to analyze Du- 
ranty’s work. In an eight-page report 
that leaked to The New York Sun in late 
October he blasts Duranty’s reporting 
as uncritical and unbalanced. In a July 
29 letter to the Pulitzer board, forward- 
ing the report, Arthur Sulzberger Jr. 
wrote that the Times had often acknowl- 
edged Duranty’s slovenly work, but ar- 


gued that the board might set a bad | 
precedent by revoking the award. 
Sulzberger wrote that the Times would 
respect whatever decision the board 
made, but cautioned that revoking the 
award was somewhat akin to the Stalin- 
ist urge “to airbrush purged figures out 
of official records and histories.” 

Von Hagen’s report examined the total- 
ity of Duranty’s reporting in 1931, and 
found that he frequently hewed to the 
party line and excused or explained away 
Soviet excess. In this, von Hagen notes, 
Duranty was not unique. But his report 
does not focus on the thirteen stories cited 
by the Pulitzer committee as the basis for 
the prize (he cites only six of the thirteen 
and one of them favorably). 

If the case for revoking the prize is 
based solely on the series that Duranty 
won for, then it is less compelling. If it is 
based instead on the totality of his re- 
porting, then the prize should probably 
be revoked. 

Duranty did not simply write wa- 
tered-down stories about the famine. 
Others, including later critics like 
William Henry Chamberlain of The 
Christian Science Monitor and Eugene 
Lyons of UP, filed similarly bland re- 
ports, correcting the record only after 
they were out of the country. No one, it ! 


appears, both reported the depths of the 
famine and managed to stay inside the 
Soviet Union. 

But Duranty did more than equivo- 
cate; he repeatedly cast doubt on 
whether the famine was taking place, re- 
lying on scarcely more than official Sovi- 
et press reports. In so doing he allowed 
himself to become a vehicle of Soviet 
propaganda. When he was finally al- 
lowed to tour the region in September of 
1933, Duranty played up the big harvest 
that was by then under way, and wrote 
that “the populace, from the babies to 
the old folks, looks healthy and well 
nourished.” But writing of the same trip 
years later, in 1949, Duranty recalled 
that he had driven “nearly two hundred 
miles across the country between Rostov 
and Krasnodar through land that was 
lost to the weeds and through villages 
that were empty.” That was also the 
image Duranty gave to the British am- 
bassador, Strang, and others shortly after 
his return to Moscow. “The Ukraine has 
been bled white,” Duranty is reported as 
saying to Strang in a diplomatic dispatch 
to London dated September 30, 1933. 
Duranty ventured to Strang that it was 
“quite possible that as many as 10 mil- 
lion people may have died directly or in- 
directly from lack of food in the Soviet 
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at 213.821.1226. Deadline: February 1, 2004. 


USC ANNENBERG BBS | 


OM FOR COMMUNICATION 
3502 Watt Way # Los Angeles, California 90089 = www.annenberg.usc.edu 
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Union during the past year.” These sentiments, needless to say, 
never appeared under Duranty’s byline. 

Researchers who have investigated Duranty’s career have 
found that certain editors at The New York Times did have doubts 
about his coverage of the Soviet Union, but never acted to recall 
him. Times editors were aware of famine reports in other news- 
papers, and even ran editorials and stories contrary to Duranty’s 
coverage in the Times. Those who wish to see Duranty’s Pulitzer 
revoked point to a 1931 State Department memo from the : 
American ambassador to Germany on a meeting he had with 
Duranty in which Duranty supposedly said that by agreement 
between the Times and the Soviet government, all his dispatches 
reflected the Soviets’ official position. Though the report appears 
genuine, it’s hard to know how much weight to give it given the 
lack of other supporting evidence and the tone of the Times cov- 
erage. Certainly Duranty’s dispatches were contorted to get past 


f 

|! 
: fee | the censors, but the Times headlines on his stories were often 

The Joan Shorenstein Center offers a one-semester ' 


harsher in tone than the articles under them. The paper had a 
long record of anti-Soviet coverage and took a much harder ed- 
itorial line against the Soviets than Duranty did, leading to a 
somewhat inconsistent picture during Duranty’s tenure. 


hat tenure ended in early 1934, when Duran- 
ty stepped down as the Times Moscow corre- 
spondent, just months after his triumphal trip 
with Litvinov to the White House. He contin- 
. ued as special correspondent for the Times 
fellowship at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government. through 1940 and wrote several books on the 


Soviet Union, never altering his view of Stalin 
as a cruel but necessary figure in Russian his- 
tory. He died in Florida in 1957 with both his 
bank account and his reputation severely di- 
The fellowship offers a unique opportunity for scholars and minished. Given his cynical world view, Duranty might be mys- 
practitioners to share their knowledge and expertise in a tified by the outrage still surrounding his career. 

Then again, perhaps he anticipated the questions to come 
about his reporting from the Soviet Union. In his bestselling 1935 
memoir, I Write As I Please, he discusses whether the “noble” ob- 
jectives of the Soviets justified the harsh means they employed. In 
deciding, he recounts an incident that occurred while he was a cub 
reporter for the Times’s Paris desk in 1917 during World War I. 
The Fellowship Program is not a degree or training program. George Creel, the head of the U.S. military’s public information | 
office, had relayed a tale about how American sailors on their 
maiden voyage to Europe sank a pack of German submarines. 


Fellows are domestic or international journalists, scholars, 
and/or policymakers who are interested in the influence 


of the press on public policy and politics. 


collegial and intellectually stimulating environment. Fellows 
participate in weekly seminars with scholars, a luncheon 

speakers series with invited journalists or policymakers, and 
in other organized programs of the Shorenstein Center and 


Harvard University. Fellows may audit courses for no credit. 


Guidelines 


¢ Applicants must be accomplished journalists, scholars . 
Duranty believed the story to be war propaganda meant to bolster 


: 

or policymakers active in the field of press, politics and flagging morale, but he filed the story anyway. Did the end justify | . 
public policy. the means, a troubled Duranty wondered? His answer took the = 
¢ Domestic and international applicants are eligible. form of a poem written in the style of e.e. cummings. In long stan- ) 
zas he tells of the sailors’ heroic tale and his decision to write about : 


it despite doubting its truth. The final stanza concludes: 
¢ DEADLINE for submission of application materials - q 


* Stipend: $17,500 per semester. 


for both semesters is February 1, 2004. well i ask you does a reporter not mean someone who reports 
reports exactly what he sees verbatim what he hears 


and did I not report it to my full two thousand words 

JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER and did it LEAD THE PAPER or not 

; ON THE PRESS. POLITICS and if Saint Peter asks unpleasant questions about it i shall 

appeal to Saint Athanasius 

‘emamewer AND PUBLIC POLICY and if Saint Athanasius lets me down i'll shout for citizen ' 
— JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT Creel 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and if they can’t 
79 John F. Kennedy Street | Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 find him in heaven then I fear we'll meet in 
617.495.8269 | 617.495.8696 FAX HELL 


Douglas McCollam, a contributing editor to cjR, covers Wash- 
ington, D.C., for The American Lawyer. 
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The Livingston Award 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year by the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print or broadcast coverage of 
local, national and international news by journalists aged 34 and younger in any U.S. medium. The 
Livingstons, whose purpose is to recognize and further develop the al | 


: For Young Journalists 
| 

| 


all-media, general cance prizes in the country. Miss Parnis establishe d the awards in 1980 through her 
foundation, now chaired by Neal S. Hochman. 


Deadline for 2003 entries: February 1, 2004 
Judging Panel Tom Brokaw Clarence Page 
5 anchor and man tor, columnist/editorial board member 
“Nightly News with Tom Brokaw,” NB( 
Christiane Amanpour 
chief international correspondent, Osborn Elliott Howe aR Ra ines 
CNN International and special corre- dean emeritus, Columbia University r, The New York Ti 
spondent, “60 Minutes,” CBS News Graduate School of Journalism 
Ken Auletta Ellen Goodman 


author, media columnist, The New Yorker columnist, The Boston Glob 


Entry forms can be ee ee Eisendrath, Director, [he Lin 


Michigan, 620 Oxto: Ann Arbor, MI 48104. Phone 


E-mail: Livingsto atk 


yeorge Soros, To Friedm: , Madeleine 
$6,875 monthly stipend, plus all tuition & fees George Sores, Tom Friedman, Madelein 
‘ Albright, Jay Harris, Kevin Klose, Peter Osnos, 
The Fellowship is designed to broaden perspectives, nurture Michael Connelly, Jon Entire, Ann Marie Lipinski, David 


no deadlines, exams, or papers to worry about, a Michigan ; — 
- “ Spouses are an integral part of the Fellowship experience and 
Fellowship frees you to explore the expanse of schol — 

: are invited to participate actively. They often end their year 
available at the University of Michigan. Leading academics : 
with a book in the works or a new career on the horizon. 
and figures of major interest in journalism give seminars and . 
Housing is easy and the public schools are very good. 
discuss issues. Past speakers have included Mike Wallace, 
Charles Gibson, Seamus Heanvy, Gloria Steinem, Ken Mike and Mary Wallace House, our graceful, spacious home, 
Auletta, Michael Moore, Catharine MacKinnon, Clarence is a gift from the CBS newsman and hi s wife. It serves as 


Page, Patrick Oliphant, Richard Ford, David Halberstam, he rr quarters for the Knight-Wallace Fellows. 


ipplicatioc n oO ms atio tor an nd all | llowship: available Full-time urnaltst: 
al: 


-xperienc 4 ins bru postmark. Send inquire ind applicati 


- -tor, Knight. Wallac Fe , House, 620 Oxford Road, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 


7666. Fax: 734-998-7979. www.kwtellows.org E-mail: wpalms@um 


intellectual growth, and inspire personal transformation. With Granger, Nick Lemann, Bob Mankoff and Paul Tash. 


“60 Minutes,” CBS Neu 
ingston Awards, Wallace House, University o 
7575 7 44-9008. 7070 rc 
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TV MAKEOVER 


CNBC Fell from Grace When the Bubble Burst. 
How Does It Look Now? 


NASDAQ YEARLY AVERAGES 


Source: Marketvector.com 


CNBC, the financial news channel owned by 
General Electric, is at a crossroads. Its journalistic 
reputation suffered during the stock market bubble 
when some Wall Streeters called it “Tout TV” for its 
complicity in hyping stocks. On the business side, 
CNBC's ratings zoomed with the market, then 
dropped when the bubble burst. In 2002 its ratings 


fell 44 percent. The markets have been verging 


2 93 4 9 OO 2 03 
HOUSEHOLD VIEWERS, CNBC’S SQUAWK BOX 


Source: Nielsen Media research. Figures in thousands 


upward recently, but so far this year, CNBC's 
viewership is down 5 percent. The network has 
shifted gears in an effort to become more 
journalistically tough, to break stories, and to win 
back viewers. CJR asked Ray Brady, a veteran 
financial reporter and the former chief business 
correspondent for CBS News, to take a fresh look. 
Here’s his CNBC progress report. 


BY RAY BRADY 


romptly at 7 a.m., the studio 

darkens, the red light flashes on 

the studio camera, and anchor- 

man Mark Haines, natty in coat 

and tie, starts reading from the 

TelePrompter: “Just five days after 
Dick Grasso resigned, there’s a new man at 
the helm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change.” Then, from the corner of Wall 
and Broad Streets, Rebecca Quick reports 
on the reaction to the change. 

Back in the studio, more economic 
news: gold prices, oil prices, overnight re- 
sults from the world’s stock exchanges. 
Then two cameras zoom in on Joe Kernen 
and David Faber, talking about today’s 
earnings reports from banks, brokerage 
houses, and other companies. Each time a 
stock is mentioned, up goes a graphic 
showing the stock’s price performance. 

Welcome to Squawk Box, the show that 
first shot CNBC to prominence in the 
competitive world of financial journal- 
ism. For three hours, Squawk gives pro- 
fessional and neophyte investors a sum- 
mary of what’s been happening while 
they slept and what it means for later in 


the day. At 8:16, up pops Maria Bartiro- 
mo from the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange: “Stocks are higher in the pre- 
market,” followed by a rundown of what 
sources told her this morning. 

Critics claim that CNBC’s on-screen 
personalities led the charge into the spec- 
ulative stocks of the 1990s, stocks that 
eventually imploded. There are profes- 
sional questions, as well, about the net- 
work’s cheerleading coverage of Wall 
Streeters who were extolling stocks that 
those same analysts were privately calling 
“crap.” The Merrill Lynch analyst Henry 
Blodget, for one example, had been a fre- 
quent guest on CNBC. His Internet 
stocks all came crashing down, and even- 
tually it was learned that he'd been rec- 
ommending stocks on-air that he pri- 
vately called “junk.” (But Blodget came 
full circle: Mark Haines led Squawk one 
recent morning with the news that Blod- 
get had been banned for life from Wall 
Street.) Alan Abelson, the respected fi- 
nancial columnist of Barron’s, comes 
down hard on the channel. “CNBC,” he 
says bluntly, “was a product of the stock- 
market mania. They contributed to it, 
and they ate off it.” 
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That history, along with the recent 
decline in ratings, puts a special respon- 
sibility on CNBC’s brand of journalism: 
its stock analysis must be judicious, and 
its reporting sharp enough to satisfy the 
demanding Wall Street professional, yet 
not over the head of the random viewer. 
To attract both groups, CNBC has been 
expanding its Washington coverage, hir- 
ing, among others, the former CBS 
News correspondent Gloria Borger to 
co-anchor its evening business/politics 
show, Capital Report. CNBC also has 
been changing its internal news struc- 
ture, starting with the hiring of Judy Do- 
brzynski, a former Sunday business edi- 
tor of The New York Times, as managing 
editor. Under Dobrzynski, some corre- 
spondents have been assigned specific 
industry beats such as health care and 
sports business. Sharon Epperson, for 
example, covers personal finance, with 
Mike Huckman specializing in pharma- 
ceuticals. Result: When Huckman got a 
heads-up that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration might be getting ready to 
approve an important new psoriasis 
drug for Genentech, he began shooting 
background material, just in case. Then, 
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when the news broke, he was ready with 
a well-rounded piece. 

The aim is to break news, says Do- 
brzynski. Nobody who was in the news- 
room on the day in mid-2000 when 
David Faber broke the story of the 
WorldCom fraud can forget what hap- 
pened: CNBC’s ratings spiked. That one 
story, repeated during the day, drew near- 
ly 350,000 viewers. 

Still, in its desire to boost ratings, CNBC 
must be careful not to show any semblance 
of its former bull-market self, when it was 
the Pied Piper of the market. Since spring 
2002, for example, CNBC has aired charts 
during interviews showing whether an in- 
terviewee, his firm, or his family own any 
of the stocks being discussed. (Since mid- 
2002, full disclosure has become mandato- 
ry under SEC and stock-exchange regula- 
tions.) Still, the charts could go further. For 
example, if an analyst owns a stock “eee 
discussion, what price did he or she pay 
That could make a difference in the rec- 
ommendation. 


In its drive to make viewers forget its | 


past, CNBC, meanwhile, may be going too 
far. Razzle-dazzle has given way to a same- 
ness in daytime shows like Morning Call, 
Power Lunch, and Closing Bell. Each must 
carry the usual economic figures of the 
day, updating hour by hour, which makes 
for repetition. Meanwhile, the network’s 
anchors are confrontational at times with 
an interviewee when it doesn’t make any 
sense to be, and at other times they let a 
key point slip by. When anchor Michelle 


Caruso-Cabrera asked Scott McNealy, CEO | 


of Sun Microsystems, why his stock was 
falling, McNealy snapped: “ 


tention to the stock price!” But didn’t he 


think he owed it to his stockholders to 
know what was happening to their | 


money? No such question was asked. On 
slow days, moreover, anchors often fill 
time with “happy talk,” joking about base- 
ball, golf, movies. One exception: Business 
Center, with Ron Insana and Sue Herera, 
keeps the chatter to a minimum. 

Sometimes, though, even 
CNBC people can be journalistically tone 
deaf. Interviewing Sanford Weill, the 
chairman of Citigroup, in July, Maria 
Bartiromo announced that she owned 


1,000 shares of the company. She had | 


touched the third rail of financial jour- 
nalism: never report on a company 
whose stock you own. The New York 
Times was quick to pounce on CNBC 


I don’t pay at- | 


veteran | 


“Stocks To Wate 


6% 
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“Squaw exchange 


60 ve AE | 


7.10 . NYSE Recap 


SQUAWK BOX’s 
and KERNAN: 


\ME FACES, NEW TUNE 


with a critical story. (CNBC says it has 
“stringent policies” on employees’ stocks 
but did not consider Bartiromo’s $46,000 
investment a significant holding.) 
CNBC's prime time schedule is a grab 
bag of The News with Brian Williams, 
Kudlow and Cramer, and Capital Report. 


Williams will graduate to the NBC Night- | 


ly News when Tom Brokaw retires after 
the 2004 election. His show has an ad- 
vantage the network evening news shows 
can't match: for one hour, it can cover the 
news but also quiz experts on the stories 
viewers have just seen. Kudlow and 
Cramer, meanwhile, is another story. 
Lawrence Kudlow is so unabashedly tilted 
to the right that when Democrats criti- 
cized President Bush’s handling of the 
Iraq war, he compared them to America 
Firsters, who campaigned to keep the 


U.S. out of the war with Nazi Germany. A | 
bit harsh. Jim Cramer, meanwhile, comes | 


off as a brash and boorish money manag- 
er playing the role of a financial journal- 


ist. But on Capital Report, The Wall Street | 
f, Alan | 


Journals Washington bureau chie 
Murray, and Gloria Borger quietly and 
expertly cover the crossroads of politics 
and economics. 

The network is experimenting with 
random, hourlong documentaries on 
economic issues. The most recent, which 
aired in September, was The Big Lie: In- 
side the Rise and Fraud at WorldCom, 
about the fall of WorldCom in what pros- 
ecutors have called the greatest account- 
ing fraud in history. It boasted good writ- 
ing and reporting, 
postmortem that might have been more 
at home on The History Channel. 
CNBC's audience already knew the out- 
come. Financial viewers could have used 
that story before it made headlines and 
the stock collapsed. 

On weekends, when markets are 
closed and business offices dark, CNBC 
has to scratch. Hence: hours and hours of 
financial advice on pretaped questions 
from the ubiquitous investment adviser 
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but was, in effect, a | 


Suze Orman (“Suze, should I put my 
money in my 401-k or pay off my car 
loan?”). The rest of the airtime is mostly 
filled with a mind-numbing array of in- 
fomercials, some selling skin-care prod- 
ucts (“Did you know Vanessa Williams 
has been suffering from acne since girl- 
hood?”), or promoting the Pilates system 
for body sculpting (“My butt is actually 
two inches higher.”). 

Pamela Thomas-Graham, the net- 
work’s president and Ceo, defends leasing 
CNBC's airtime for what is essentially 
cheesy programming. “Infomercials are a 
very good margin for us,” she says. “I don’t 
think they diminish us.” Tom Wolzien, se- 
nior media analyst for the investment 
firm Sanford C. Bernstein, takes a differ- 
ent view. “¢ ‘has the high- 
est-income viewers in the country, the 
most superrich niche that anyone has ever 
had. You'd think when they have availabl 
airtime they'd know how to use it.” 

For all its ratings problems, CNBC re- 
tains the confidence of the notoriously 
tough-minded managers at parent Gen- 
eral Electric. That confidence is rooted in 
money. The Morgan Stanley investment 
house estimates that CNBC racks up the 
highest ad revenues of any cable news 
channel, $507.8 million in 2002. Its ad- 
vertising sales people carry reams of stud- 
ies showing that CNBC has a viewership 
with a median net asset value of roughly 
$1 million. For that reason, CNBC gets 
top dollar for its commercial time. 

With such profit figures, Thomas-Gra- 
ham can dismiss the network’s dismal 
Nielsen ratings as irrelevant. Besi 
erating advertising revenue, CNBC plays 
another role for its parent — by having 
CNBC and 
MSNBC, and its broadcast network, and 
using NBC correspondents on all of 
them, the company is able to spread the 
cost of TV crews and its high-paid stars 
like Tom Brokaw, Brian Williams, and 
Tim Russert across all of its televised 
holdings. 

Nonetheless, ratings matter, 
does reputation. Even its critics agree that 
CNBC is gradually living down its bad 
old days as a cheerleader for the markets. 
What’s needed is ever more conscientious 
journalism — take-no-prisoners report- 
ing that blows the whistle before the news 
is out. A more vigorous application of Fi- 
nancial Journalism 101 might even bring 
back those ratings. 


(NBC, he says, 


des gen- 


two cable news channels, 


and so 
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\ TOOL OF SATAN 


An Equal-Opportunity Offender Maps the Dark Turn of Intolerance 


BY DOUG MARLETTE 


A_dast year, I drew a cartoon that showed a man in 
Middle Eastern apparel at the wheel of a Ryder truck 
hauling a nuclear warhead. The caption read, “What 
Would Mohammed Drive?” Besides referring to the ve- 
hicle that Timothy McVeigh rode into Oklahoma City, 
the drawing was a takeoff on the “What Would Jesus 
Drive?” campaign created by Christian evangelicals to 
challenge the morality of owning gas-guzzling SUVs. 
The cartoon’s main tar- 
get, of course, was the 
faith-based politics of a 
different denomina- 
tion. Predictably, the 
Shiite hit the fan. 

Can you say “fatwa”? 
My newspaper, The 
Tallahassee Democrat, 
and I received more 
than 20,000 e-mails de- 
manding an apology 
for misrepresenting the 
peace-loving religion of 
the Prophet Mo- 
hammed — or else. Some spelled out the “else”: death, 
mutilation, Internet spam. “I will cut your fingers and 
put them in your mother’s ass.” “What you did, Mr. 
Dog, will cost you your life. Soon you will join the dogs 
... hahaha in hell.” “Just wait . .. we will see you in hell 
with all jews ....” The onslaught was orchestrated by 
an organization called the Council on American-Is- 
lamic Relations. CAIR bills itself as an “advocacy 


group.’ I was to discover that among the followers of 


Islam it advocated for were the men convicted of the 
1993 bombing of the World Trade Center. At any rate, 
its campaign against me included flash-floods of e- 
mail intended to shut down servers at my newspaper 
and my syndicate, as well as viruses aimed at my home 
computer. The controversy became a subject of news- 
paper editorials, columns, Web logs, talk radio, and 
CNN. I was condemned on the front page of the Saudi 
publication Arab News by the secretary general of the 
Muslim World League. 

My answer to the criticism was published in the De- 
mocrat (and reprinted around the country) under the 
headline WITH ALL DUE RESPECT, AN APOLOGY IS NOT IN 
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What Would Mohammed Drive? 


ORDER. I almost felt that I could have written the re- 
sponse in my sleep. In my thirty-year career, I have reg- 
ularly drawn cartoons that offended religious funda- 
mentalists and true believers of every stripe, a fact that I 
tend to list in the “Accomplishments” column of my ré- 
sumé. I have outraged Christians by skewering Jerry Fal- 
well, Catholics by needling the pope, and Jews by criti- 
cizing Israel. Those who rise up against the expression of 
ideas are strikingly similar. No one is less tolerant than 
those demanding tolerance. Despite differences of cul- 
ture and creed, they all seem to share the notion that 
there is only one way of looking at things, their way. 
What I have learned from years of this is one of the great 
lessons of all the world’s 
religions: we are all one 
in our humanness. 

In my response, I re- 
minded readers that my 
“What Would Mo- 
hammed Drive?” draw- 
ing was an assault not 
upon Islam but on the 
distortion of the Mus- 
lim religion by murder- 
ous fanatics — the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed 
who flew those planes 
into our buildings, to 
be sure, but also the Taliban killers of noncompliant 
women and destroyers of great art, the true believers 
who decapitated an American reporter, the young 
Palestinian suicide bombers taking out patrons of 
pizza parlors in the name of the Prophet Mohammed. 

Then I gave my Journalism 101 lecture on the First 
Amendment, explaining that in this country we do not 
apologize for our opinions. Free speech is the linchpin 
of our republic. All other freedoms flow from it. After 
all, we don’t need a First Amendment to allow us to 
run boring, inoffensive cartoons. We need constitu- 
tional protection for our right to express unpopular 
views. If we can’t discuss the great issues of the day on 
the pages of our newspapers fearlessly, and without 
apology, where can we discuss them? In the streets with 
guns? In cafés with strapped-on bombs? 

Although my initial reaction to the “Mohammed” 
hostilities was that I had been there before, gradually | 
began to feel that there was something new, something 
darker afoot. The repressive impulses of that old-time 
religion were now being fed by the subtler inhibitions of 
mammon and the marketplace. Ignorance and bigotry 


_______ 
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were reinventing themselves in the post-Christian age by dress- 
ing up as “sensitivity” and masquerading as a public virtue that 
may be as destructive to our rights as religious zealotry. We seem 
to be entering a Techno Dark Age, in which the machines that 
were designed to serve the free flow of information have fallen 
into the hands of an anti-intellectual mobocracy. 


—&.. wenty-five years ago, I began inciting the wrath of the 
faithful by caricaturing the grotesque disparity between Jim 
and Tammy Faye Bakker’s televangelism scam and the Christ- 
ian piety they used to justify it. I was then working at The 
Charlotte Observer, in the hometown of the Bakkers’ PTL 
Club, which instigated a full-bore attack on me. The issues | 
was cartooning were substantial enough that I won the 
Pulitzer Prize for my PTL work. But looking back on that fun- 
damentalist religious campaign, even though my hate mail in- 
cluded some death threats, I am struck by the relative inno- 
cence of the times and how ominous the world has since be- 
now high the stakes, even for purveyors of incendiary 


doodles. 
ever drew on PTL was in 1978, ny SW 


when Jim Bakker’s financial 
mismanagement forced him 
to lay off a significant portion 
of his staff. The drawing 
showed the TV preacher sit- 
ting at the center of Leonardo 
Da Vinci’s Last Supper in- 
forming his disciples, “I’m 
going to have to let some of 
you go!” Bakker’s aides told re- 
porters that he was so upset by 
the drawing that he fell to his 
knees in his office, weeping 
into the gold shag carpet. Once he staggered to his feet, he and 
Tammy Faye went on the air and, displaying my cartoons, en- 
cour. raged viewers to phone in complaints to the Observer and 
cancel their subscriptions. 

Jim Bakker finally resigned in disgrace from his PTL min- 
istry, and I drew a cartoon of the televangelist who replaced 
him, Jerry Falwell, as a serpent slithering into PTL paradise: 
“Jim and Tammy were expelled from paradise and left me in 
charge.” 

One of the many angry readers who called me at the news- 
paper said, “You're a tool of Satan.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“You're a tool of Satan for that cartoon you drew.” 

“That’s impossible,” I said. “I couldn't be a tool of Satan. The 
Charlotte Observer's personnel department tests for that sort 
of thing.” 


LEFT ME 


[am struck Dy 
high the stakes, ev 


“THAT'S RIGHT— JIM pao TAMMY were EXPELLED FROM P, 


Confused silence on the other end. 

“They try to screen for tools of Satan,” I explained. “Knight 
Ridder human resources has a strict policy against hiring tools 
of Satan.” 

Click. 


Until “What Would Mohammed Drive?” most of the flak I 
caught was from the other side of the Middle East conflict. 
Jewish groups complained that my cartoons critical of Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon were anti-Semitic because I had drawn 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin with a big n ose. My editors 
took the strategic position that I drew everyone’s nose big. At 
one point, editorial pages were spread out on the floor for ed- 
itors to measure with a ruler the noses of various Jewish and 
non-Jewish figures in my cartoons. 

After I moved to the Northeast, it was Catholics I offended. 
At New York Newsday, | drew a close-up of the pope wearing a 
button that read “No Women Priests.” There was an arrow 
pointing to his forehead and the inscription from Matthew 
16:18: “Upon This Rock I Will Build My Church.” The News- 
day switchboard lit up like a Vegas wedding chapel. Newsday 
ran an apology for the cartoon, a first in my career, and offered 
me a chance to respond in a column. The result — th nough the 


paper published it in full — 


got me put on probation for a 


wha % ld year by the publisher. That ex- 
perience inspired the opening 


ie, scene of my first novel, The 
Bridge. 
The novel’s protagonist, a 


: political cartoonist named 
ve Pick Cantrell, is fired after 
Guy beating up his publisher and 

ve 2c returns with his wife and son 
Al {2 to North Carolina, where he 


confronts the ghosts of his 
past in the form of his grand- 
mother, Mama Lucy, the fam- 
ily matriarch and his boyhood 
nemesis. In an attempt to show how the grandmother became 
such a formidable ogre, the book flashes back to mill life in the 
thirties, when Lucy, like my own grandmother, was bayoneted 
by a National Guardsman during a textile strike. There were 
obvious autobiographical elements of The Bridge. Like Pick, I 
would have beaten up my publisher if it had been legal. And 
The Bridge's fictional setting of Eno, North Carolina, is based 
loosely on Hillsborough, a former mill village where my an- 
cestors once worked in the cotton mill’s weave rooms and 
where I now live with my family. These days the town features 
an advanced white-wine-and-Brie-in-bulk community of 
writers and other bourgeois bohemians. Various members of 
the community were given highly fictionalized analogs in the 
novel, from a vegan restaurateur to a sex-toy manufacturer. 
But most of the book came straight from the imagination. 
I'm not sure I expected my foray into what Mark Twain 


sth 


ARADIS E "AND 


IN CHARGE! ” 


*k by how ominous the world has become, how 
en for purveyors of incendiary doodles 
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called the “littery” world to be a stroll through a Bloomsbury 
garden, but I surely did not expect the Taliban, or as some peo- 
ple in my town of Hillsborough called the literary terrorists 
who went after my book, “HillQaeda.” 

A neighbor of mine thought he recognized himself in the 
gay-writer character, Ruffin Strudwick, the author of a Civil 
War best seller, “told from the point of view of a female Con- 
federate spy,” which had “created an uproar among Civil War 
scholars by suggesting that the relationship between Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson was latently homosexual.” It’s true, 
my neighbor made a name for himself by taking on the fic- 
tional persona of a Confederate female (not a spy), but the fic- 
tional Strudwick was a composite. In fact, his troubled rela- 
tionship with his father prompted Pat Conroy’s sister to write 
and thank me for basing Strudwick on her brother. Their fa- 
ther, The Great Santini, “would just love how you made Pat 
gay, she said. The only literal trait my neighbor shared with 
Strudwick was a weakness for vintage costumes and red high- 
tops. If I had to defend myself for lifting those details, I would 
contend that dressing like that around a cartoonist amounts to 
entrapment. 

Sadly, the title of my first chapter — “A Gift for Pissing Peo- 
ple Off” — proved to be all too nonfictional. As the galleys of 
the novel circulated, the offended writer wept like a televange- 
list to anyone who would listen, claiming he had been vicious- 
ly caricatured. Another local writer known for her “niceness” 
called urging me to change my book. Amused as I was to see 
literary sophisticates behaving like small-town provincials 
(this is North Carolina; hadn’t they read Thomas Wolfe?), the 
smile was presently wiped off my face. A local publicist I had 
hired to promote my book called in tears after being told by 
the nice writer’s husband that she would never work in this 
town again if she continued to represent me. Then the rector 
of the Episcopal church my family attended complained about 
the Strudwick character and, lest he be mistaken for the earthy 
minister in the novel, contacted my publisher and asked to 
have his name removed from the acknowledgments. This, of 
course, set off alarms within my publishing house, which 
brought in lawyers to vet the 
novel for libel. 

Then the weeping 


writer’s close friend who 
managed the campus book- 
1 will build 4/ 


store at the University of 

North Carolina (where I / 
had just become a visiting My Church. 4 \ 
professor) canceled imy 
book signing there. She 
tried to get other book- 

sellers around the state to 

do likewise, on the ground 

that The Bridge was “homo- 

phobic trash.” (Her book- 

store sells T-shirts that pro- 

claim, “I read banned 
books.” ) 


Reviews were posted on Amazon.com trashing The Bridge, 
repeating the homophobia charge, all with similarly worded, 
weirdly personal talking points. A bit of verse was sent anony- 
mously to my home address: “May maggots munch your belly- 
bone and rats chew on your ears ....” My wife, who had al- 
ready been shunned on the street and at the local latté bar, read 
it as a death threat. 

I resisted the impulse to respond. My day job requires 
enough gladiatorial duty on behalf of free speech. And the at- 
tempts to censor my novel weren't really a First Amendment 
abuse: the government wasn’t trying to shut me up (unless you 
count that state-owned campus bookstore) — only a bunch of 
unarmed and dangerous writers. Besides, my brothers and sis- 
ters in the free press covered my flank nicely. Syndicated 
columnist Kathleen Parker, for instance, called the attack “a 
panty-wadding fatwa,” adding “I, for one, can’t wait for the 
cartoon.” 

But how do you cartoon a cartoon? It’s a problem of re- 
dundancy in this hyperbolic age to caricature an already ex- 
travagantly distorted culture. When writers try to censor other 
writers, we're in Toontown. We are in deep trouble when vic- 
timhood becomes a sacrament, personal injury a point of 
pride, when irreverence is seen as a hate crime, when the true 
values of art and religion are distorted and debased by fanatics 
and zealots, whether in the name of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the Prophet Mohammed, or a literary Cult of 
Narcissus. 

It was the cynically outrageous charge of homophobia 
against my book that brought me around to the similarities be- 
tween the true believers I was used to dealing with and the post- 
modern secular humanist Church Ladies wagging their fingers 
at me. The threads that connect the CAIR and the literary fat- 
was, besides technological sabotage, are entreaties to “sensitivi- 
ty,’ appeals to institutional guilt, and faith in a corporate culture 
of controversy avoidance. Niceness is the new face of censorship 
in this country. 

The censors no longer come to us in jackboots with torch- 
es and baying dogs in the middle of the night. They arrive now 
in broad daylight with mar- 
keting surveys and focus- 
group findings. They come 


SS as teams, not armies, trained 
SY in effectiveness, certified in 

\ sensitivity, and wielding de- 

\ grees from the Columbia 

/ journalism school. They’re 


| known not for their bravery 
but for their efficiency. They 
show gallantry only when 
they genuflect to apologize. 
The most disturbing thing 
about the “Mohammed” ex- 
perience was that a laptop 
Luftwaffe was able to blitz 
editors into not running the 
cartoon in my own newspa- 


We are in deep trouble when victimhood becomes a 
sacrament, when irreverence becomes a hate crime 
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per. “WWMD” ran briefly 
on the Tallahassee Democrat 
Web site, but once an outcry 
was raised, the editors 
pulled it and banned it from 
the newspaper altogether. 

The cyberprotest by 
CAIR showed a sophisticat- 
ed understanding of what 
motivates newsroom man- 
agers these days — bottom- 
line concerns, a wish for the 
machinery to run smoothly, 
and the human-resources 
mandate not to offend. 
Many of my e-mail detrac- 
tors appeared to be well-ed- 
ucated, recent émigrés. Even 
if their English sometimes 
faltered, they were fluent in the language 
of victimhood. Presumably, victimiza- 
tion was one of their motives for leaving 
their native countries, yet the subtext of 
many of their letters was that this coun- 
try should be more like the ones they 
emigrated from. They had the American 
know-how without the know-why. In 
the name of tolerance, in the name of 
their peaceful God, they threatened vio- 
lence against someone they accused of 
falsely accusing them of violence. 

With the rise of the bottom-line cul- 


ture and the corporatization of newsgathering, tolerance itself 


has become commodified and denuded of its original pur- 
pose. Consequently, the best part of the American character — 
our generous spirit, our sense of fair play — has been turned 
against us. Tolerance has become a tool of coercion, of institu- 
tional inhibition, of bureaucratic self-preservation. We all 
should take pride in how this country for the most part curbed 
the instinct to lash out at Arab-Americans in the wake of 9/11. 
One of the great strengths of this nation is our sensitivity to 
the tyranny of the majority, our sense of justice for all. But the 
First Amendment, the miracle of our system, is not just a pas- 
sive shield of protection. In order to maintain our true, na- 
tionally defining diversity, it obligates journalists to be bold, 
writers to be full-throated and uninhibited, and those blunt 
instruments of the free press, cartoonists like me, not to self- 
censor. We must use it or lose it. 

Political cartoonists daily push the limits of free speech. 
They were once the embodiment of journalism’s indepen- 
dent voice. Today they are as endangered a species as bald 
eagles. The professional troublemaker has become a luxury 
that offends the bottom-line sensibilities of corporate jour- 
nalism. Twenty years ago, there were two hundred of us 
working on daily newspapers. Now there are only ninety. 
Herblock is dead. Jeff MacNelly is dead. And most of the rest 
of us might as well be. Just as résumé hounds have replaced 
newshounds in today’s newsrooms, ambition has replaced 
talent at the drawing boards. Passion has yielded to ca- 
reerism, Thomas Nast to Eddie Haskell. With the retirement 
of Paul Conrad at the Los Angeles Times, a rolling blackout 


ANNE FRANK!” 


A laptop Luftwaffe 
was able to blitz 
editors into not 

running the 
cartoon in my 
own newspaper 


Doug Marlette is the Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial cartoonist 
for The Tallahassee Democrat and creator of the comic strip, 


from California has en- 
guifed the country, dim- 
ming the pilot lights on 
many American editorial 
pages. Most editorial car- 
toons now look as bland as 
B-roll and as impenetrable 
as a 1040 form. 

We know what happens 
to the bald eagle when it’s 
not allowed to reproduce 
and its habitat is contami- 
nated. As the species is 
thinned, the eco-balance is 
imperiled. 

Why should we care 
about the obsolescence of 
the editorial cartoonist? Be- 
cause cartoons can’t say “on 
the other hand,” because they strain rea- 
son and logic, because they are hard to 
defend and thus are the acid test of the 
First Amendment, and that is why they 
must be preserved. 


What would Marlette drive? Forget 
SUVs and armored cars. It would be an 
all-terrain vehicle you don’t need a li- 
cense for. Not a foreign import, but 
American-made. It would be built with 
the same grit and gumption my grand- 
mother showed when she faced down 
government soldiers in the struggle for economic justice, and 
the courage my father displayed as a twenty-year-old when he 
waded ashore in the predawn darkness of Salerno and Anzio. 
It would be fueled by the freedom spirit that both grows out 
of our Constitution and is protected by it — fiercer than any 
fatwa, tougher than all the tanks in the army, and more pow- 
erful than any bunker-buster. 

If I drew you a picture it might look like the broken-down 
jalopy driven by the Joads from Oklahoma to California. Or 
like the Cadillac that Jack Kerouac took on the road in his 
search for nirvana. Or the pickup Woody Guthrie hitched a ride 
in on that ribbon of highway, bound for glory. Or the Interna- 
tional Harvester Day-Glo school bus driven cross-country by 
Ken Kesey and his Merry Pranksters. Or the Trailways and 
Greyhound buses the Freedom Riders boarded to face the 
deadly backroads of Mississippi and Alabama. Or the moon- 
buggy Neil Armstrong commanded on that first miraculous 
trip to the final frontier. 

What would Marlette drive? The self-evident, unalienable 
American model of democracy that we as a young nation dis- 
covered and road-tested for the entire world: the freedom to 
be ourselves, to speak the truth as we see it, and to drive it 
home. 


Kudzu. This article was adapted from Marlette’s new collection 
of his political cartoons, What Would Marlette Drive? which 
was published this fall by Plan 9 Publishing. 
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UNIVERSITY¢ VIRGINIA 


BATTEN MEDIA 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Darden Graduate School 
of Business Administration 


For full-time news media 
employees seeking to earn 
an MBA in a full-time, 
two-year program. 


Applicants must have three years 
experience, meet all admission 
requirements as an entering MBA 
student, including completion of 
the Graduate Management 
Admissions Test (GMAT), and 
intend to pursue a career in media 


and/or communications. 


Three Batten Fellowships 
may be awarded annually, 
providing tuition, fees, and a 


stipend for living expenses. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Director of Financial Aid 
Batten Media Fellowship 
The Darden School 
University of Virginia 
PO Box 6550 
Charlottesville, VA 22906-6650 
(800) UVA-MBA-1 or 
(434) 924-4784 


darden@virginia.edu 


www.darden.virginia.edu 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Guardian, the Independent, 
or the Telegraph, none of 
them Murdoch newspapers, 
would make that plain. 

The BBC’s director general 
Greg Dyke, as well as Gilli- 
gan, have admitted to the 
Hutton inquiry lapses of edi- 
torial judgment and misuse 
of language that strayed from 
its normal high standards. 

Further, however highly we 
esteem the BBC, Gilligan has 
acknowledged that his story 
was sloppily worded and ca- 
pable of misleading, and that 
he was wrong to contact the 
parliamentary select com- 
mittee as he did. 

The Blair/Murdoch back- 
scratching, black hat/white 
hat version of the Kelly/ BBC 
story in CJR is, for all the rea- 
sons given above and others, 
to say the least seriously 
flawed. 

ROBERT ELEGANT 
London, England 


Chris Floyd replies: My piece 
was intended as a brief preview 
of a very complex affair before 
the inquiry even began; Ele- 
gant’s criticisms center largely 
on facts that came out only 
during the inquiry itself. I don’t 
think that either the magazine 
or I can be fairly excoriated for 
not knowing in advance what 
the inquiry would turn up. Ele- 
gant may not believe that the 
Murdoch papers were favored 
with leaks during the affair, but 
it was in fact “a reading of the 
Guardian, the Independent 
[and] the Telegraph” that 
pointed out this favoritism. 
(Incidentally, the inquiry re- 
vealed that before Kelly’s name 
was made public, Rupert Mur- 
doch offered to spirit the scien- 
tist away to a “safe house” — in 
exchange for an exclusive arti- 
cle for Murdoch’s Sunday 
Times.) In any case, my story, 
though brief, hardly reduced 
the affair to a “Murdoch con- 


| spiracy with the Blair govern- | 
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ment.” That charge is simply 
Elegant’s subjective — and 
rather overheated — opinion. 


CORRECTIONS 


“Calling a Lie a Lie,” an article 
on the press’s tendency to 
seize on the trivial, personal 
lies of politicians while by- 
passing serious lies involving 
public policy (cjr, Septem- 
ber/October), offered, among 
its examples of the former, “Al 
Gore’s talk of having inspired 
Love Story” and “John Kerry’s 
failure to correct misimpres- 
sions that he’s Irish.” The arti- 
cle should have made clear 
that neither example was in 
fact a lie. Kerry neither 
claimed to be Irish nor denied 
being Jewish; misperceptions 
by other people do not consti- 
tute a lie. And, as CJR reported 
earlier (September/ October 
2000), Love Story’s author, 
Erich Segal, had “confirmed 
in an interview with The New 
York Times that, as a young 
man at Harvard, Gore, along 
with the actor Tommy Lee 
Jones, was indeed the model 
for the male character.” 

In the September/October 
cover package on emerging 
alternative media, the name 
of The Weekly Dig was erro- 
neously explained as “a refer- 
ence to Boston’s massive $15 
billion underground highway 
project.” In fact, according to 
Jeff Lawrence, the weekly’s 
publisher, the Dig’s name de- 
rives from “the history of its 
predecessor, Shovel Magazine, 
the idea of ‘unearthing’ the 
untold story, and our love of 
old-school phrases like ‘Can 
you dig it?” 

Also in the package on 
emerging alternative media, 
Rebecca Blood was inaccu- 
rately identified as a “tech 
writer.” Her writings focus 
not on technology but on the 
broader cultural issues of the 
Web log form and the prac- 
tice of writing online. 


AWARDS 


The annual contest of 
Investigative Reporters 
and Editors, Inc. 


CATEGORIES 
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Online 
Other Media: 


Magazine/Speciality Publication 
Book 
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Renner (crime reporting) 
FOI 
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EADLINE 
January 12, 2004 


The contest 
recognizes the best 
investigative 
reporting in print, 
broadcast and online 
media, and helps 
identify techniques 
and resources used 
oy entrants. 
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In the Begit Bi nnit 


As Columbia's ever-evolving journalism school looks ahead to its next phase 
— Dean Nicholas Lemann took the reins this fall — a new book looks back 
on the school’s ninety-one-year history, from the earliest days when it lacked 
even its own building. Then, as now, the school was seeking its place in a 


changing industry and within a mighty academic institution. 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


In 1903, the publisher Joseph Pulitzer provided $2 million ($40 
million in today’s money) to Columbia University to create a school 
of journalism and to underwrite the Pulitzer Prizes. He refused, 
however, to permit the school to open ee died. What fol- 
lows is adapted from the early chapters of Pulitzer’s School, to be 
published in December by Columbia University Press. 


. olumbia moved with alacrity — even unseemly 

| haste — after Pulitzer’s death on October 29, 1911, 

to open the school in September 1912. It was a 
challenging task — to create a full-fledged school 

yof journalism in ten months. The project had to 

gs encompass, at a minimum, a scheme of gover- 

nance established according to the Pulitzer agreement; a four- 
year curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree; a director 
found and set in place; a teaching faculty hired, borrowed, or 
stolen; and, not least, students. The raw materials were a 
hodgepodge — Pulitzer’s desires as expressed in a 1904 article, 
his will and its revisions, the plans written by his subordinates 
and by various Columbia committees over the long incuba- 
tion, and a field of study that was, academically speaking, in its 


| infancy. Walter B. Pitkin, destined to be one of the founding 


teachers, called it “Pulitzer’s implied program of a school 
which trained the young in the duty and art of omniscience.” 

President Nicholas Murray Butler convened a committee of 
academics and administrators to write a plan for the school, 
and Professor Charles A. Beard submitted an enthusiastic 
scheme for a floor in the new journalism building to be devot- 
ed to the raw materials of history, politics, and economics: “We 
are all agreed that the central w ork in the new school of Jour- 
nalism is to be made up of instruction in these great subjects . 

. | believe that the new school of Journalism now affords an 
opportunity to develop what we may call applied. Politics — an 
opportunity of which we should m: ake the most.” 

On January 16, 1912, the school’s newly appointed adviso- 
ry board of eminent newspapermen held its first meeting. The 
board did not much like the “Bachelor of Letters” degree pro- 
posed by the university; why not “Bachelor of Journalism?” 


PULITZER’S SCHOOL: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 1903-2003 
BY JAMES BOYLAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 400 PP. $37.50 
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in the 
same four years usually required for gen- 
eral education alone. The curriculum ap- | 
peared to have ingeniously bridged the 
gap between the liberal and practical arts 


— “specialized technical training” 
Journalism Fellowships | in| 


Child 


[The school became an all-graduate program in 1935.] It pre- | misfits of the sort that had populated journalism for so many 
ferred that women not be admitted. It thought that the school | years: “The trifler & the man who wants the social advantages 
might take over the Columbia College newspaper, the Specta- | of university life, while avoiding its burdens... , the man who ce) 
tor (a bad idea that was a long time in dying) but eventually | looks on journalism as a province in Bohemia, and, worst of see 
leaned toward a laboratory publication. all, for the man unfit or uncertain, particularly uncertain, who i : 
The next meeting, on February 16, was crucial; it was to de- | knocks daily at the door of a newspaper because the apparent- 
termine the leadership of the new school. In January, Butler | ly irregular life of journalism deceives him to believe that he 
had written to John W. Cunliffe asking him to become direc- | can pick up a living there when he is unwilling or unable to ac- | 
tor. Cunliffe was primarily a literary scholar who headed the | quire or to bear the yoke of more organized callings in the pro- i 
English department at the University of Wisconsin. He hardly | fessions or business.” He predicted, accurately, that not all who : 
seemed the “right Dean” that Pulitzer had called for in his last | enrolled would survive. F 
letter to Butler, and the board was chilly toward him. Instead, The issue of the admission of women soon surfaced in the 
it recommended Talcott Williams, a reputable, elderly journal- | newspapers. In The New York Times, a Dr. A.L. Jones, identified ee 
istic statesman from The Philadelphia Press. as chairman of Columbia’s committee on admissions, was : 
At the end of February Williams met with Butler and wrote | quoted as saying that “girls are not allowed in the new school,” : , 
the next day to promise that the school would be no place for | because Columbia College was not coeducational and because 
Pulitzer’s will made no requirement as : 
to women. Williams, who as it happened 
opposed suffrage for women, came aie 
down firmly for equal educational access 
and announced that women would be ae 
able to study journalism. In fact, he had 
threatened to decline his new post if Bo 
they could not. ee 
em, 01 April 16, 1912, the Uni- | 
y versity Council, the campus 
academic governing body, 
approved a four-year cur- 
: 9 riculum. The first year — | 
SK informally called the “Col- 
lege” year — resembled a standard bach- | | 
elor of arts course, except that, as the Co- 
lumbia University Quarterly explained, | 
ee ee “each subject is taught with reference to | 
ia Ne the needs of journalism,” as Pulitzer had 
Turn | 1 StU - proposed. For example: “The French and 
KIG CU TT German is to be read in the daily newspa- 
pers of the two countries. The course in 
Into Stron C" ‘oO r1es science is to be a survey of the present 
condition of science intended to give the 
reporter the knowledge he will need to | 
Get deeper into the social issues and programs that work up a scientific subject .... American | 
affect young lives. Our fellowships can enrich your | 
: pers of the period. .. .” The aim was to | 
understanding and coverage of education, health, provide “a sound general education” and | 
immigration and more. ® All- | 


expenses-paid conferences in or 
near Washington, D.C., combine 
briefings, site visits and advanced | 


journalism training. ® and, equally important, to have invested 


Competitive fellowships range ft — the scholarly resources of the university 
in the success of the school. 
from one week to six months, with | The outline promised that the ad- 
stipends of up to $25,000. Policy | vanced journalism course would be of- Sf 
| fered by at least one full-time teacher 


oo “fresh from the practice of his calling.” 


APPLY BY MARCH 6. For details isin based at 
the University of Maryland, see www.child-family.umd.edu 


The school hired that teacher in May — 
Robert Emmet MacAlarney, city editor of 
the New York Evening Mail, the first in . a 
what became the school’s long succession 
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just 337 days after the death of its progeni- 


of demanding practitioner-instructors. Nineteen other teachers 
were borrowed from Columbia faculty, many distinguished 
names among them. The most significant loan was Walter B. 
Pitkin of philosophy, whose association with the school was to 
last more than thirty years. 

The school’s first announcement was issued in May 1912. 
Students who already held a bachelor’s degree would be ad- 
mitted to complete the journalism degree in a single year; the 
single-year institution that the school ultimately became was 
thus foreshadowed in its beginnings. {Columbia's new presi- 
dent, Lee C. Bollinger, is on record as in favor of a program of 
at least two years, and Nicholas Lemann, who would become 
the school’s new dean, proposed a two-year curriculum to a 
university task force on the school last year.] The bulletin pro- 
vided the times and places of classes, which were to be scat- 
tered for the first year through seven campus buildings. 

In the spring, Williams churned out, in 
his characteristically diffuse style, an arti- 
cle explaining the school for the Columbia 
University Quarterly. Much of it may have 
made readers’ heads spin, particularly 
when he compared social processes to 
“yards of flourishing, smooth-rolling well- 
fed intestine.” But he noted: “It is the first 
school of journalism to use a great city as 
its laboratory for technical training,” and 
this assertion survived, in many forms, as a 
slogan for the school. 

On September 30, 1912, Columbia Uni- 
versity opened its new school of journalism, 


t 


ageho 


tor and patron. Even before Williams gave 
his ornate opening address, the new jour- 
nalism students caught the IRT to go down- 
town and cover New York City. 

They instantly became the butt of good- 
natured hazing. One student went to De- 
mocratic national headquarters, under in- 
structions to learn how “Jack” Hammond, 
the publicity chief, contrived “to get taint- 
ed news into the papers.” Leading the vic- 
tim on, Hammond said: “We retire into 
that rear room there and hold a few whis- 
pered conversations. Then I give every re- 
porter $10. There are twelve of them, and 
it costs us $120 a day.” He pulled out a wad 
of soiled bills and said he would get them 
changed because reporters did not like 
dirty money. The student departed, with 
thanks, and his supposed gullibility was 
exposed in the Tribune the next day. 

On the second day, a reporter for the 
Evening Post was admitted to MacAlarney’s 
classroom, to observe a session with ad- 
vanced students. After starting the story with 
the requisite joshing, the reporter offered a 
not-unfriendly view of the proceedings: 


ight 
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The first class in reporting met this 
morning for business in the lecture 
room on the top floor of Kent Hall, 
which is really the Law School build- 


Fellowship 


ing, but which must serve as a city room until they get the 
new Pulitzer building finished. There were about twenty 
cub students in the class, and two of them were women. 
Professor MacAlarney handed out assignments before 
dismissing the class and hurrying over to the next city 
room, in the Philosophy building, where the senior cubs 
were mobilizing. One student was to “cover” Democratic 
headquarters, another was to cover Republican headquar- 
ters, a third was to get a talk with some prominent Social- 
ist on the Lawrence, Massachusetts, strike, a fourth was to 
nose around in the Bull Moose headquarters, and so on. 

As for the young women in the front row, they were 
to go together to the Charity Organization Society and 
do a bit of slumming in the tenements, so that they 
would be able to put the sob-sister flavor into their 
“stuff” when, in days to come, the city editor sent them 


Columbia University is now accepting 
applications for the Knight-Bagehot 
Fellowship in Economics and Business 
Journalism. 


Administered by the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, the 
Knight-Bagehot program offers experienced journalists a full aca- 
demic year of study at Columbia University in New York City. It 
includes courses at the Columbia Business School and other 
University departments, plus seminars and informal meetings with 
prominent guests. 

rhe nine-month fellowship is open to journalists with at least 
four years of experience. Applicants need not be business special- 
ists, but they should be able to demonstrate that greater knowledge 
of economics, business and finance could add depth and under- 
standing to their reporting 

The ten Fellows selected for the 2004-2005 academic year will 
receive free tuition and a living-expense stipend of $45,000. 
Qualified Knight-Bagehot Fellows may be eligible for a Master of 


Science in Journalism upon completion of this rigorous program. 


Deadline for the 2004-2005 academic year is March 1, 2004. 
FOR APPLICATIONS, CONTACT: 

Ms. Terri Thompson, Director, Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism 

2950 Broadway (Mail Code 3850), New York, NY 10027 
Phone: 212-854-6840 Fax: 212-854-3900 

E-mail: tats@columbia.edu 


www, jrn.columbia.edu/knight-bagehot 


Too busy to take off nine months to study? 
Then buy the book! 


Writing About Business: The New Columbia Knight-Bagehot Guide to 
Economics and Business Journalism, edited by Terri Thompson (480 
pp.; $27.50 in paper; ISBN 0-231-11835-X). Available from online 
and regular bookstores, or from Columbia University Press: 


www.columbia.edu/cu/cup or 1-800-944-8648. 


Columbia University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 
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out on a good heartthrob story. You know, coldest day in 
winter and all that. 

And so to the senior class in journalism 43-4, “prac- 
tice in editing and rewriting copy; lectures on differences 
in styles of presentation and theories of headlines. Tu., 
Th., and S., at 10, and S. at 11.” There were no young 
women in this class, but there was one Chinese student, 
H. K. Tong, in the fifteen who aspired to be college-made 
reporters. As this class had to meet in the hall that is ded- 
icated to philosophy, the familiar handsomely carved 
mahogany writing desks and gold-filled typewriters of a 
regular newspaper office were not in evidence. However, 
with the first zip of the ten o'clock gong, every one of the 
fifteen students had a batch of copy in his hand and he 
had just fifteen minutes to whip it into shape, put a head 
on it, and catch an edition .... 

“Copy boy,’ called the professor at the stroke of 10:15, 
and every journalist passed up his magnum opus and 
saw it tossed unceremoniously in a heap on the profes- 
sor-city-editor’s desk. The results of the quarter-hour of 
toil and labor included: 

BOY WENT FISHING: IS DROWNED. 

$193,000,000 TO MELT NORTH POLE ICE. 

AGED ORGAN GRINDER DIES IN STREET. 

It took the rest of the hour to explain what was the 
matter with the heads. 


aving no doubt seen the newspapers, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler sent a note to Director 
Williams on October 2, sharply suggesting that he 
clamp down on publicity “concerning the daily 
—&.. work of the School of Journalism.” But the pattern 
of that daily work, built around the practices of the industry, 
was set and was to continue, with variations, for the rest of the 
century. Moreover, from the first instant, the school seemed to 
have an identity and vitality of its own. 

Who turned up for that opening week? A roster compiled 
on the first day listed ninety names, which, with dropouts and 
latecomers, shook down to seventy-nine enrolled. A dozen 
were women. There were two dozen of the nonmatriculated 
students on whose admission Pulitzer had insisted. Fewer than 
a third of the enrollees were destined to earn the B.Lit. 

The advanced students were plunged by MacAlarney into 
the city’s news maelstrom. A week into the term, he asked for 


A tablet set in the floor, 


“Journalism” over the door 


passes to put two of them, Carl Ackerman and Geddes Smith, 
on the press ship when President Taft, as part of his unsuc- 
cessful re-election campaign, was reviewing the fleet in New 
York harbor. Later in the week, students were sent to the sen- 
sational murder trial of Charles Becker, the rogue police offi- 
cer who had ordered the execution of an uncooperative gam- 
bler. Director Williams boasted afterward: “Half the class were 
in the courtroom when the verdict came in at midnight and 
came to the University and wrote their stories. . .. How seven 
got in with an official admission for only two and the court 
room vigilantly ‘tiled, I did not ask, but every newspaper man 
knows, and knows, too, that this is part of the ‘School of the re- 


porter. To go where you are not wanted, and get what is want- 
ed, these are the first and second commandments of the news- 
paper decalogue.” 

By midyear, the intense common experience had knit the 
seniors into a club called “The Staff” — thirteen students and 
an honorary member, MacAlarney. The Staff’s first dinner was 
organized to say good-by to Hollington K. Tong, whose no- 
table exploit had been to serve as an undercover waiter in a 
downtown cocaine den. Now he was returning to China to 
find a spot on the Peking Daily. That he and Carl Ackerman 
met was significant: thirty years later, Tong, as the Chinese Na- 
tionalist minister of information, and Ackerman, as dean of 
the school, collaborated to set up a wartime journalism school 
in China, staffed by Columbia and underwritten secretly by 
the Office of Strategic Services, the CIA of its day. 

Early in 1913, while the new building was being completed, 
Columbia carried out, after its fashion, its agreement to name 
the structure for its donor. On January 27, 1913, Butler received 
from the relevant committee a “MEMORANDUM In Regard to In- 
scription in the Journalism Building.” The committee noted 
that the agreement dated April 10, 1903, “provides that the 
building shall bear the name of the donor after his death and 
shall have erected within it a tablet inscribed to the memory of 
‘my daughter Lucille’” Then it proposed: “In compliance with 
the foregoing requirement it is suggested that an inscription in 
bronze letters be inlaid in the floor of the vestibule of the Jour- 
nalism Building.” The inscription was to read: 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

ERECTED AND ENDOWED BY 

JOSEPH PULITZER 

IN MEMORY OF HIS DAUGHTER LUCILLE 
MDCCCCXII 

The memorandum concluded: “RESOLVED, that the forego- 
ing form of inscription be approved and that the architects be 
requested to prepare and submit a drawing of the same.” 

There seem to have been no demurrals to this action, which 
(from the perspective of ninety years) appears not to name the 
building for the donor at all. Yet no objections are on record 
from members of the Pulitzer family, from Pulitzer’s associ- 
ates, or from the school’s advisory board. Perhaps they all ac- 
cepted Columbia’s claim that the floor tablet carried out the 
agreement. But the result was that neither the building nor the 
school itself, except informally, was to bear Pulitzer’s name. In 
May 1913, the trustees notified the architect that the word 
“JOURNALISM” was to be carved above the 
main entrance. It was done. 

The circumstance might hardly be worth 
noting were it not for Columbia’s curious 
policies in naming new buildings on its 
Morningside Heights campus. Some bore 
the names of such donors as Hartley, Avery, and Furnald. How- 
ever, the building given by Adolph Lewisohn was initially called 
“School of Mines” and only decades later given his name. Simi- 
larly, four years after the construction of the journalism build- 
ing, a Barnard building donated by the financier Jacob Schiff be- 
came “Students Building” (later, Barnard Hall) and subsequent 
efforts by the Schiff family to change it were unavailing. In his 
history of the architecture of Morningside Heights, Andrew S. 
Dolkart notes that Schiff’s gift is commemorated only in a 
“marble tablet set into the floor of the lobby” — a recognition 


that bears an odd, perhaps not coincidental, resemblance to the 
Pulitzer tablet in the journalism building. 
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age, Olkart relates the reluctance to name buildings for 
YY Lewisohn and Schiff directly to the anti-Semitic 

W views of Butler and the trustees, one of whom 

| : noted that he believed Columbia had to deal with 
@ the “Hebrew question” and rid itself of its reputa- 
ite tion as a “Jew college.” Granted, Pulitzer’s identi- 
ty as a Jew had Leen considerably blurred. Although his Hun- 
garian parents were both Jewish — as has been re-established 
in recent research — he was not religious beyond an affiliation 
of convenience with the Episcopal church, in which he was 
married. Moreover, the sporadic attacks on him — “Joey the 
Jew” or “Jewseph Pulitzer” — when he first came to New York 
had subsided or gone underground. 

Columbia's dealings concerning Pulitzer, external and inter- 
nal, are free of any references to him as a Jew, yet it hardly seems 
possible that Butler and his trustees — 
hypersensitive as they were to the sup- 
posed encroachments of Jewishness — 
would be unaware of that identity. The 
pertinent questions remain: Was the rele- 
gation of Pulitzer’s name to a tablet in the 
lobby a slight? If so, was he slighted be- 
cause he was a Jew or because he was one 
of the creators of yellow journalism? Or 
was he slighted at all? The civility of But- 
ler’s late correspondence with Pulitzer 
would suggest not; but Butler’s own poli- 
cies raise doubts. 

The new building, with five working 
floors measuring 208 by 55 feet, had no 
difficulty accommodating the 129 stu- 
dents who registered in the fall of 1913. 
On the entrance floor were offices for 
the director and associate director, an 
auditorium, and a large typewriter 
room. Between the directors’ offices was 
stored the morgue, the collection of 
clippings that Talcott Williams had 
started in the 1870s, numbering, by 


From San Juan Hill to Omaha Beach to 
Vietnam to the war in Iraq, Reporting 
America at War is an engrossing look at 
how journalism has impacted the way 
wars are understood and remembered. 


All told, the building had a seating capacity of 2,200 students. 
The total cost, after finishing, was a little more than the $500,000 
that Pulitzer had designated for it [nearly $10 million in today’s 
money]. The faculty and students moved in on September 13, 
and on October 28 the advisory board inspected the building 
and accepted it. The effects of occupation were immediate. As 
the director put it, in his decorous way: “The sense of corporate 
union and professional enthusiasm which existed in the first 
year of the School, though its members were scattered through 
a number of buildings, has been greatly quickened by a daily 
contact, which brings the whole School in mutual touch.” m 


James Boylan is the founding editor of cjR and professor emeritus 
of journalism and history at the University of Massachusetts- 
Amherst. 
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November 5th and 12th at 9 p.m.(ET) 
on PBS stations nationwide 


Photo: National Archives 


1913, more than 400,000 items. Contin- 
uously augmented for the next forty 
years, it came to contain possibly four 
million pieces, the older portions be- 


This comprehensive documentary chronicles 
America’s war correspondents and their 

relationship with the military — from the 
Spanish-American War to the present day. 


coming increasingly fragile. In 1954, the 
historian Richard T. Baker asserted that 
“this morgue will be written down as 
one of the most enduring contributions 
Columbia ever made to the communi- 
| cations profession.” In the 1970s, after 
1 microfilming of the collection was 
found to be cumbersome, expensive, 
and inconvenient, the morgue was con- 
signed to scrap-paper dealers. 

On the next floor, there was an ambi- 
tious library and reading room, designed 
along the lines that Professor Beard had 
recommended. The mezzanine above 
the library contained a city room for 
fourth-year students, equipped with 
desks, typewriters, a telephone, and a 
semicircular copy desk. A time-locking 
copy box was set up to enforce deadlines. 


Find educational materials on our Web site: 
www.pbs.org/reportingamericaatwar 
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Funding for “Reporting America at War” is provided by the National Endowment for the Humanities, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, PBS, The Arthur Vining Davis Foundations, the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation and The Annenberg 
Foundation in support of the WETA Program Trust. Additional funding is provided by Green Mountain Energy and Ranger Capital 
Educational outreach funding provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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The film includes insights from Christiane 

Amanpour, Peter Arnett, Malcolm Browne, 
Walter Cronkite, Gloria Emerson, David 

Halberstam, Chris Hedges, Andy Rooney, Morley Safer and many more. 
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BY KEVIN CULLEN 


~eronica Guerin was a fear- 

muckraking Irish 

journalist who was mur- 

dered in 1996 by gangsters 

who were embarrassed by 

¥ her stories. A new Holly- 

wood film named for her captures the 

drive and intensity that made her both 

famous and vulnerable. But perhaps not 

surprisingly, the film sidesteps the thorny 

journalistic issues raised by the way 

Guerin did her job and, more important- 
ly, the way her editors let her to do it. 

Trained as an accountant, Guerin 
dabbled in public relations before drift- 
ing into journalism at age thirty. Though 
she was a relative latecomer to the busi- 
ness, Guerin’s ability to cultivate sources 
and her willingness to go anywhere, any- 
time for a story allowed her to rise to the 
top of the field in just a few years. 

In 1994, she began to specialize in 
crime reporting. Like some other jour- 
nalists, Guerin had good sources in the 
Garda Siochana, Ireland’s national police 
force. But she went further, developing 
contacts among the criminals whose ex- 
ploits she covered, and who fed her dis- 
paraging personal information about 
their rivals. One of her unflattering sto- 
ries, for example, reported that a gangster 


less, 


VERONICA GUERIN 
TOUCHSTONE PICTURES 


named Martin Cahill had fathered chil- 
dren with his wife and his wife’s sister. 
This was risky, uncharted territory, trying 
in the court of public opinion criminals 
who eluded the courts of justice. In effect, 
she and her newspaper, The Sunday Inde- 
pendent, changed the rules of what was 
considered fair game in the coverage of 
organized crime. 

Guerin worked her own hours, wrote 
from home, rarely entered the newsroom, 
and was not chummy with other re- 
porters, many of whom resented her rela- 
tively swift rise to the top of her profes- 
sion and her unconventional methods. 
The way she got information was an eth- 
ical minefield, one she navigated on her 
own. Her editors gave her a long leash 
and seemed content with the tradeoff in 
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Cate Blanchett and Joan Allen (inset) in movies based on journalist Veronica Guerin 


Dublin, June 1996 


A Fatal Attraction to Crime Reporting 


which they mostly didn’t ask questions 
and she delivered exclusives. In one scene 
of the film, her editors and her newspa- 
per’s lawyer ask her about a story in 
which she reported that a gangster named 
Gerry Hutch had orchestrated Cahill’s as- 
sassination. She is never asked to identify, 
nor does she disclose, her source for the 
story — another gangster, whose motives 
and credibility were suspect. 

This is the second feature-length film 
about Guerin. The first, When the Sky 
Falls, starring the American actress Joan 
Allen, was released in Britain and Ireland 
in 2000 but never got a U.S. cinematic re- 
lease. (It is available as a video rental.) In 
Veronica Guerin, the slain reporter’s life 
gets the full Hollywood treatment, with a 
big-time producer (Jerry Bruckheimer), 
director (Joel Schumacher) and star 
(Cate Blanchett). Schumacher deftly cap- 
tures the venality of Dublin’s underworld 
as well as Guerin’s status as an outsider in 
mainstream journalism. Blanchett deliv- 
ers a performance that hints at the ambi- 
tion, competitive streak, and tenacity of 
the real Veronica Guerin. An Australian, 
Blanchett nails Guerin’s accent and looks 
hauntingly like her. Her Guerin is more 
complex, less naive, and more manipula- 
tive than Allen’s. 

In Veronica Guerin, the reporter 
comes across as brave, resourceful, deter- 
mined — and reckless. As the threats to 
her personal safety mount — in one in- 
stance, a warning shot fired through a 


window of her home; in another, a shot 
fired into her leg when she answers a 
knock on her door — even nonjournal- 
ists in the audience were asking why her 
editors didn’t pull her off the story. 

It’s a fair question, one never satisfac- 
torily answered in real life, and one that 
doesn’t get the needed hearing in this 
film. As she lies in a hospital recovering 
from the leg wound, Aengus Fanning, the 
editor of The Sunday Independent, urges 
her to get off the crime beat. 

“Write about fashion, write about 
football,” Fanning says. “What if I told 
you that I wouldn't publish your stuff?” 

But Fanning’s suggestion is just that. 
Guerin, whose son was six when she was 
killed, had said she would quit the paper 
if she weren't allowed to stay on the crime 
beat; Fanning never forced her hand. 
Guerin’s family wanted her off the beat, 
but her editors capitulated to her de- 
mands. The film subtly suggests why they 
did: after she was wounded, her newspa- 
per plastered ads on the sides of buses, ex- 
ploiting the attack for promotional pur- 
poses. The attacks on Guerin made her a 
celebrity, a commodity. 

At the end of the day, as the Irish say, 
you wonder not so much why Veronica 
Guerin risked her life as why her bosses 
didn’t do more to protect her. & 


Kevin Cullen, a projects reporter for The 
Boston Globe, is the Globe’s former 
Dublin bureau chief. 
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BY AMY STONE 


‘tied to introduce informa- 
tion. Risky business.” These 
@ are the words of Jean Léopold 

& Dominique, the man whose 

fm Radio Haiti Inter was the first 

#&... to broadcast in Creole, whose 
newscasts challenged the Duvalier 
regime and its successors, and whose 
passion, style, and wit captivated the 
filmmaker Jonathan Demme. Following 


a brief meeting in Haiti in 1987, Demme | 


videotaped conversations with Jean Do- 
minique in exile in New York during the 
90s. Demme, known for the Oscar-win- 
ning Silence of the Lambs, has caught the 
essence of the man: slim, intense, elo- 
quent, pipe in hand, a fighter for human 
rights in Haiti. 

Demme traces Jean Dominique’s life 
in the context of Haitian history — from 
his birth in 1931, when the U.S. Marines 
occupied his country, to the reign of ter- 
ror of Francois Duvalier and his son, 
President for Life Jean-Claude Duvalier, 
to the rise of Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the 
idealistic priest who became Haiti’s first 
democratically elected president, through 
his overthrow by a military coup, and to 
Aristide’s own undermining of democra- 
cy following his return to power. 

The documentary catches much of 
Haiti's intensity, with an original score 
by the hip-hop stars Wyclef Jean and Jer- 
ry “Wonder” Duplessis. It also offers 
marvelous coverage of family history; 
gut-wrenching U.S. Coast Guard footage 
of fleeing Haitians falling from unsafe 
boats and their agonizing return to 
Haiti; shots of crowds of Haiti’s poorest 
ecstatically welcoming Jean Dominique 
back from exile. Video of Radio Haiti it- 
self moves from everyday scenes in the 
broadcast booth to the station’s outer 
walls, pockmarked by machine-gun 
holes above lush flowers. 

When Demme first began filming, he 
thought he was making a documentary 


of an extraordinary man who became an 


agronomist to help his country’s impov- 
erished farmers, who had been jailed for 
his support of Haiti's underclass, who 
had helped create Haiti's first films as an 
opening to political change, and who, af- 
ter the Duvalier regime shut down his 
cinema club, in 1965, bought Radio 
Haiti, where he worked for a couple of 
years as a freelancer. 

The documentary was to capture Jean 
Dominique’s passion for democracy for 
the Haitian people and the love story of 
the fearless journalist and his partner in 
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Haiti, April 2000 


A Defiant Passion for Truth 


work and marriage, Michéle Montas 
(Columbia J-School 69). Demme antici- 
pated a happy ending: Jean and Michéle’s 
return from a second exile to run Radio 
Haiti following President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide’s own return from exile. 

But happy endings are scarce in Haiti. 
The outspoken journalist who survived 
both Papa Doc and Baby Doc was 
gunned down in April 2000 by hired 


killers believed to be in the pay of a sen- | 


ator in Aristide’s party. 
Michele Montas kept Radio Haiti going, 


THE AGRONOMIST 
U.S. DISTRIBUTION BY THINKFILM 
IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 2004 


opening each day’s broadcast with “Bon- 
jour, Jean.” On the day of the station’s re- 
turn, she began with her husband’s record- 
ed voice: “It’s 7 a.m. They try everything — 
to gnaw at us; to bury us; to electrocute us; 
to drown us; to drain us. It’s been going on 
for more than fifty years. Is there a reason 
for it to stop? Yes — one: Things must 
change in Haiti. For freedom of the press: 
Radio Haiti, at the service of the Haitian 
people. 1330 AM. 106 FM.” 

Although The Agronomist ends there, 
the story does not. Twenty months after 


Jean Dominique’s murder, Brignol Lin- | 


dor, news director at Radio Echo 2000, 
was hacked to death by a machete- 
wielding mob from an organization 
known as Asleep in the Woods. In No- 


vember 2002 a radio station that had 
covered a protest demanding Aristide’s 
resignation was set on fire. Last Christ- 
mas, Michéle Montas’s bodyguard was 
murdered; she has since closed the sta- 
tion and gone into exile in the U.S. Many 
of the most experienced journalists have 
fled the country. Louis Joinet, an inde- 
pendent expert on Haiti for the UN 
Commission on Human Rights, says 
there is fear that “tomorrow, the only 
options for the critical journalist in Haiti 
will be self-censorship, exile, or death.” 
Aristide continues to claim that his 
government respects freedom of expres- 
sion and protects members of the me- 
dia. He hopes for restoration of direct 
U.S. aid to Haiti’s government, which 


was cut off following the suppression of 


opposition parties during elections three 
years ago. New legislative elections are 
tentatively scheduled for November, but 
the opposition parties are refusing to 
participate, and the U.S. says it won't 
recognize the vote unless the Haitian 
government makes the country safe for 
democratic elections. 

Meanwhile, those behind the murders 
of Jean Dominique and others go unpun- 
ished. Perhaps Demme’s documentary 
will provide the international pressure for 
justice, proving Jean Dominique right 
about the political power of film. 

Amy Stone is a freelance journalist in New 
York City. 
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Dallas, November 1963 


The Enduring Power of the Pictures 


BY LAWRENCE K. GROSSMAN 


— hes the fortieth anniversary of 
| the assassination of President 
: y Kennedy, PBS has scheduled a 
P=" fascinating new documentary 
that retraces television’s local 
reporting of that horrific 
event. JFK: Breaking the News, is narrated 
by NBC News's Jane Pauley, who turns to 
PBS to do serious work. The retrospective 
brings back the articulate local reporters 
of forty years ago to tell their tales and re- 
live those unforgettable moments in Dal- 
las. Amazingly, the now familiar close-up 
images of those distant events — the 
handsome, vital young president and his 
beautiful First Lady waving from their 
open-air limousine; the haunting assassi- 
nation scenes; the hasty swearing in of 
Lyndon Johnson with Jackie Kennedy in | 
her blood-stained pink suit standing at 
his side; the on-screen killing of Lee Har- 
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vey Oswald in the basement of police 
headquarters; the ceremonial lying-in- 
state of the president, and his impressive 
state funeral — evoke memories and 
emotions almost as intense as those we 
experienced four decades ago. 

The underlying thesis of the hourlong 
documentary, co-produced by the Dallas 
PBS station KERA and The Sixth Floor Mu- 
seum at Dealey Plaza, is that the Kennedy 
assassination created “a sea change in 
where America would turn in times of 
crisis.” Presumably, the assassination 
caused the nation to turn from getting 
its news from newspapers to getting its 
news primarily from television. “From 
then on,” concludes CBS News’s Bob 
Schieffer, who at the time was a reporter 
for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, “televi- 
sion became the dominant medium.” 

The problem with this view of media 
history is that by November 22, 1963, 
television had already become the na- 
tion’s dominant news medium. The sea 
change had already taken place. Televi- 
sion news had already come of age. In 
1960, the nation saw the first-ever tele- 
vised presidential debates, which more 
than anything else probably contributed 
to Kennedy’s victory over Richard Nixon. 
In 1962, television brought the nation 
the deadly riots protesting the admission 
to the University of Mississippi of its first 
black student, James H. Meredith, which 
triggered a decade of civil rights con- 
flicts. In June 1963, Medgar Evers was 
shot in Mississippi, sparking race riots 
seen nationwide on television. In August, 
Martin Luther King’s dream for racial 
harmony at the giant civil rights protest 
march in Washington, D.C., seen live on 
television, captured the attention of the 
entire nation. And in September 1963, 
two months before the Kennedy assassi- 
nation, television’s coverage of the 
tragedy of four children killed in the 
Birmingham church bombing shocked 
the world. That September, NBC News 
had cleared out the network’s entire 
prime-time schedule for a three-hour 
study of civil rights, “The American Rev- 
olution of ’63,” a public-service initiative 
that would be unthinkable in today’s sin- 
gle-minded, bottom-line television envi- 
ronment. 

Newspapers felt the need to restruc- 


ture in order to survive what had clearly 
become the era of television. As my friend 
Richard C. Wald, now the venerable Fred 
W. Friendly Professor of Journalism at 
Columbia, then the raffish young nation- 
al editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
said, “Because of ‘television’s explosive 
growth, back then we were busy trying to 
change how our paper dealt with the 
news to make it more interesting and use- 
ful, moving into ‘lifestyle coverage’ and 
‘new journalism, turning our newspaper 
into a daily news magazine, operating on 
the assumption that our readers had al- 
ready gotten the headlines and sports 
scores from the tube the night before.” 
Despite its off-base interpretation of 
media history, JFK: Breaking the News 
makes for exceptional viewing. The rem- 
iniscences of the local newsmen who 
covered the story in Dallas are filled with 
sharp details. The program’s camera im- 
ages bring back the events as if they had 
just happened. Again, we experience the 
shock of watching the ultimate in reality 


JFK: BREAKING THE NEWS 


NATIONAL PREMIERE ON PUBLIC TELEVISION 
STATIONS NOVEMBER 19, 2003 


television, the vivid live close-up of the 
nightclub owner Jack Ruby, revolver in 
hand, shooting Oswald in the crowded 
basement of Dallas police headquarters, 
while a stunned Tom Pettit of NBC 
News shouts, “He’s been shot! He’s been 
shot! Lee Oswald has been shot!” 

The program also gives rise to a few 
surprising if trivial impressions — 
glimpses of the remarkably youthful 
Dan Rather, Peter Jennings, Robert Mac- 
Neil, and Bob Schieffer in Dallas to cov- 
er the story; the sight of so many local 
TV newsmen casually smoking ciga- 
rettes on the set while reading news bul- 
letins and interviewing participants, and 
the Ben Hecht, Hollywood-style press 
conference scene of the Dallas police 
chief emerging from his office to an- 
nounce portentously, “Harvey Oswald 
expired at 1:07 p.m.,” immediately fol- 
lowed by a reporter’s clarifying question 
cutting through the bedlam, “He died?” 

JFK: Breaking the News recaptures the 
reporting of those wrenching moments, 
when, as happened thirty-eight years lat- 
er during the tragedy of 9/11, television’s 
nonstop coverage made a community of 
a diverse, stunned nation. # 


Lawrence K. Grossman is a former presi- 
dent of NBC News and PBS. 
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INTRODUCING THE 


DONALD W. REYNOLDS NATIONAL CENTER | 


FOR BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
AT THE AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE 


“We're offering business journalism training : 
for al/ journalists, whether they're business 
reporters or editors, or write about business 
only occasionally.” — Andrew Leckey, Director, 


Donald W. Reynolds National Center for 
Business Journalism 


The Center will offer 60 FREE one-day workshops annually around the country 
for the next three years to educate journalists at small and large publications 
who want to know more when reporting business issues. 


And coming soon at the Reynolds Center, a business journalism Web site 
with tools for computations on company stocks and earnings, commentary 
and advice from top business journalists on business coverage. 


Reynolds Center Director Andrew Leckey is syndicated investment columnist 
for the Chicago Tribune and series editor of The Best Business Stories of 

the Year published by Random House. The Center is funded by the Las Vegas, 
Nevada-based Donald W. Reynolds Foundation. 


INITIAL WORKSHOPS 
- Nov. 6 in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, hosted by Pennsylvania 

Newspaper Association Foundation. 
- Nov. 13 in Minneapolis, Minnesota, hosted by Minnesota Newspaper 
Foundation and Minnesota Journalism Center at University of Minnesota. 
| - Nov. 18 in San Jose, California, hosted by California Newspaper 
Publishers Association and Knight Ridder. 


All Reynolds workshops are free to participants. 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM TRAINING FOR ALL JOURNALISTS 


~a American To register for an upcoming workshop near you or for more information, 
Press go to www.americanpressinstitute.org/bizjournalism or contact 

° Andrew Leckey at 703-715-3329. 
[stitute 


THE LEADERSHIP PLACE 11690 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, VA 20191-1498 @ 703-620-3611 
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VOICES, funded in part by the Ford 


Foundation, offers independent viewpoints on 


a variety of subjects. gr welcomes 


contributions. You may submit manuscripts to 


the locations listed on page 4. 
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reaking Ranks 


A reporter dons the wings of advocacy 


BY SARAH CHAYES 


ouldn’t you come back and help us?” The gentle question, al- 
most an afterthought, struck me like the bolt from a crossbow. 
It was after dinner with one of my favorite, if sparingly used, 
sources during the post-9/11 conflict in Afghanistan. Aziz 
Khan Karzai, uncle of President Hamid Karzai, is a spry gentleman, full of 
good humor and energy, whose mischievous glance camouflages a penetrat- 
ing regard upon the situation of his country — stripped of illusions. 

This was in January 2002. I had completed a long rotation for National 
Public Radio, reporting from Pakistan and Afghanistan. For once I was wrap- 
ping up with some kind of dignity, making the rounds and drinking a last cup 
of tea with friends and contacts. Aziz Khan had invited me for dinner the 
night before I flew out. We talked about the steep road that lay ahead for 
fledgling Afghanistan. 

After dinner, I got up to leave, and then came his question: “Wouldn't you 
come back and help us?” My ears heard with surprise what my mouth said 
without hesitation. “Yes.” 

Surely it’s not just me. Surely all of us struggle with the value of what we 
do as journalists — with the impact (or lack of it) of our work on the lives of 
the people we report about, or on any people for that matter; on the quality 
of public policy in our field; in short, with whether we, as journalists, help. 
Surely all of us come to some sort of accommodation — more or less self-de- 
luding — with this problem. 

Over time, freelancing in Paris, I had come to my own: that given the 
paucity of foreign news in the U.S. media, just being a foreign correspondent 
was a kind of subversion. If by the end of my career, I told myself, I had con- 
vinced some Americans that the United States is not the only country in the 
world, I would have achieved something. Reporting for NPR, long a goal for 
me, further hushed my concerns. But after an exciting period covering the 
Balkans, beginning with Kosovo, I began to feel the old doubts return. A suc- 
cession of food stories in early 2001 — the mad cow crisis, a vegetarian three- 
star restaurant, an effort by Mondavi to buy out a Languedoc vineyard, etc. 
gave voice to an indictment: “What am I doing? Spending my time enter- 
taining well-to-do Americans with the foibles of well-to-do Europeans.” | 
began groping for alternatives. 

Then came September 11. What else would one want to be at that moment than 
an American foreign correspondent with some experience of the Muslim world? 

And yet it proved a difficult juncture to be an American journalist. “The 
worst period in my entire career,” a dear friend confided as we were comparing 
notes afterwards. He sent me a list of story ideas his editors had turned down. 
“They simply didn’t want any reporting,” he explained. “They told us the story 
lines, and asked us to substantiate them.” CNN correspondents received writ- 
ten instructions on how to frame stories of Afghan suffering. A BBC reporter 
told me in our Quetta hotel the weekend before Kabul fell how he had had to 


Sarah Chayes (pictured above) was the Paris correspondent for National Public 
Radio from 1996 to 2002. She has reported in the Balkans, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. She now works for an NGO in Kandahar. 
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browbeat his desk editors to persuade them that Kandahar 
was still standing. 

It was as though, because the 9/11 attacks had taken place 
in the American nerve center, they had blown out the critical 
apparatus of the very people we had always trusted to have 
one. NPR was not entirely immune. My one civilian casual- 
ty story, I hasten to note, which drew vituperative reactions 
from listeners, enjoyed the full support of my editors. But as 
time went on, I sensed a rising impatience with my report- 
ing. In that same period between the fall of Kabul and the fall 
of Kandahar, when the BBC correspondent had trouble with 
his desk, a senior NPR staffer e-mailed to say that he no 
longer trusted my work as he had in the past: 

A spot I heard tonight was a perfect example. You said that 
‘refugees’ arriving at the Pakistan border from Kandahar de- 
scribed the city as calm, with the Taliban firmly in control. As 
you surely know, this is the official Taliban line... . You did 
not point that out. The critical question is whether these 
refugees are in fact pro-Taliban ... . If they are not pro-Tal- 
iban, why would they be leaving Afghanistan at the very mo- 
ment when the Taliban are losing control and anti-Taliban 
Afghans are celebrating? . . . with just a few words you can 
help the listener put what you're reporting in some context, 
in order that they understand that what you're sharing with 
them is just a partial — and possibly a biased — account, 
based on pro-bin Laden sources. 


I am a reporter. I try to diversify my sources. They included 
truck drivers moving great loads of Kandahar’s signature 
pomegranates across the border to buyers in Pakistan. Were 
those truckers “pro-bin Laden sources?” There had been a 
withering U.S. bombing campaign under way at the time. In 
that context, could no one be an unaligned refugee? Mightn’t 
people, regardless of their views, flee their homes under a bar- 
rage of fire? And — a difficult question for Americans to un- 


tangle — was “pro-Taliban” necessarily synonymous with 
“pro-bin Laden?” I had learned that it was not. 

These differences of vision with my own organization, and 
a growing disillusion with the U.S. press in general — a 
sense that it had abdicated its duty to help the public think 
beyond instinctive reactions — doubtless played a role in 


my readiness to receive Aziz Khan’s question. 

So by March of 2002, I found myself field director (an in- 
vented title) of Afghans for Civil Society, an organization 
founded by Qayum Karzai, the president’s older brother, in 
1998, but nonexistent inside Afghanistan up to that time. 
The job amounted to inventing an NGO. 

We did so with blissful disregard for the usual rules. The 
firewalls most NGOs erect between development work and 
political advocacy haven't existed at ACS. And that’s why, for 
me, it works. It’s no use deluding oneself. 1 am not a medic, 
nor an engineer, nor do I possess any other concrete skill “use- 
ful” to people. This incapacity is what held me up when | 
toyed with the idea of leaving journalism before. What I know 
how to do, what I do almost compulsively, is look at things, 
analyze them, and talk about them. Consequently, please un- 
derstand: I am not attending the bedsides of Afghan mine vic- 
tims or shepherding a flock of children at an orphanage. 


Of course, ACS does run PSA 
development projects. We re- 4 
built a village, for example: < a> 
ten houses and a mosque, : 
bombed to rubble during a 
that final intense battle for 
the airfield outside Kandahar 
when the Taliban regime was 
in its death throes. I visited ‘Y 
the building site every day, 
cajoling children to help clear 


the debris by making truck Y 


noises with them and loading 
their outstretched arms. 

But from the start it was 
clear to us that humanitarian or development work, con- 
ducted in a political vacuum, is at best nonsense. At worst, it 
can reinforce structures that, if perpetuated, will ensure that 
aid recipients never get beyond the stage of consuming 
handouts. In our case, for example, the provincial governor 
(one of the warlords you've read about) had awarded a mo- 
nopoly on stone — which along with sunlight is the only 
abundant resource in this parched former desert oasis — to 
his brother, to corner the market in gravel as construction of 
a major highway was about to begin. Our tractors, fetching 
foundation stone for the village houses, were held up at gun- 
point. I will spare you the details, but the upshot was a battle 
with the governor, which ACS, and I, took public. 

I became an outspoken critic of the prevailing alliance of 
convenience between the Afghan central government and 
the international community, and the warlords ruling the 
provinces. | made my position clear in public and in private. 
And then, you can imagine how it goes: There’s this Ameri- 
can lady, right? She’s been living in Kandahar, of all places, 
for the past two years. And she’s willing to talk. 

I had moved from talking to sources to being one. 

What I have found is that the two elements of our work 
— development and advocacy — complement each other 
indispensably. Without building that village, I would never 
have known what warlord government means. Our analyses 
are grounded in intimate hands-on experience. But had we 
not strived to change the situation of women, the income we 
provide for 200 of them — by commissioning and buying 
the intricate embroidery that is local tradition — would be 
next to meaningless. On the day that things blow here — and 
they could erupt if poor policies are not reversed — it will be 
as if we had never come in the first place. 

The trick, of course, is to find the right balance between 
the development work and the policy stances, so that the lat 
ter do not damage our ability to continue the former. This is 
a balance that we are forever struggling with. Thus, this new 
role of mine is a hybrid one. But it’s not reporting. 

Many ask how it feels to put down my microphone. 
What I have discovered is an extraordinary liberty in being 
allowed to implicate myself, in being permitted to draw and 
explicitly voice the conclusions of my observations — con- 
clusions journalists can only imply in their stories, hoping 
the public will get the drift. @ 
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Lifting the Fog of the Bias War 


Something happened at the Iraqi museum, but not what you read 


he scenes caught by televi- 

sion and still photographers 

were heartrending. A woman 

wailed as she pointed at 
smashed statues and empty glass cas- 
es in the Iraqi National Museum. 
Looters still scurried through the 
halls. Radio and newspaper reports 
grimly told the world that 170,000 
objects in that repository of 
Mesopotamian history had 
vanished in a looting frenzy, including some of the 
world’s best-known ancient treasures. 

The April incident in Baghdad, which took place 
under the noses of American troops and tanks, quick- 
ly became an international symbol of an invasion 
gone terribly awry. Within weeks, following a Penta- 
gon-led investigation, a second round of stories re- 
versed course and said the losses were, in fact, mini- 
mal. Conservative pundits then jumped on the 
episode as a lie perpetrated by anti-U.S. Baathists and 
amplified by duped reporters and excitable American 
academics. 

The problem, though, is that neither the initial 
very high estimates nor the later very low ones were 
accurate. The reasons for this inexactitude are not so 
simple as the critics would have us believe, and have 
more to do with the difficult and imperfect nature of 
reporting than with conscious bias. 


The first media mention of the museum mess came 
from Agence France-Presse on April 11, two days af- 
ter the fall of Baghdad. Sammy Ketz and Ezzedine 
Said described a dozen looters rifling through the 
museum, but made no attempt to quantify the loss. 
Learning of the disaster, other reporters converged 
the next day at the museum, which backs up to a poor 
neighborhood on the west side of the Tigris River. “It 
was complete chaos,” Bill Glauber of the Chicago Tri- 
bune recalls. “There were still looters in the place, and 
I thought I'd get hit in the head with a metal bar.” 
That night, the BBC and the Voice of America 
quoted Nabhal Amin, identified as deputy director of 
the Iraqi museum, as saying that all 170,000 items in 
the museum were stolen or destroyed. Many U.S. 
dailies published the next day, such as the Tribune and 
The Washington Post, were more cautious, and avoid- 
ed specific numbers. “I felt leery being definitive,” says 
Rajiv Chandrasekaran of the Post, who arrived at the 
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museum early on April 12. “It was a very fluid situa- 
tion.” Glauber wrote that looters made off with “tens 
of thousands of artifacts.” 

The early edition of The New York Times estimated 
that 50,000 objects were missing, a number gleaned 
from a midlevel Iraqi museum official. But the final 
Sunday paper took a far more dramatic stance, trum- 
peting in the first paragraph that “at least 170,000 ar- 
tifacts were carried away by looters.” What was be- 
yond question, the story stated, was that the entire 
complex had been “completely ransacked.” 

The Times reporter, John Burns, says that he 
changed the more conservative figure after talking 
that evening to reporters in the hotel who had spent 
the day witnessing terrible scenes of chaos. “We were 
disposed to believe the worst,” he recalls. “We were 
tremendously distraught, and passion got the better 
of us.” Other reporters on the scene have sympathy 
with his decision. “A lot of us got swept up,” says 
Glauber. “There was an emotional punch to it all be- 
cause the looting {in Baghdad] was indiscriminate 
and indescribable.” To Burns’s credit, both versions of 
the story warned lower down that “a full accounting 
of what has been lost may take weeks or months.” 

Many of these first reports were full of basic factu- 
al holes. Amin, the source of the 170,000 figure, was 
not a museum employee, though she had served years 
before as one of several assistant curators. Senior mu- 
seum officials left when the battle in the museum 
neighborhood began to rage on April 8, and were un- 
able to return for several days, while Amin lived with- 
in walking distance. She was correct that there are 
roughly 170,000 numbers cataloged in the museum’s 
collection, but each listing can include many objects 
— such as several beads from the same broken neck- 
lace. The actual number of objects is probably closer 
to a half-million. Amin also had no current knowl- 
edge of efforts to secure gallery items before the war 
began. But reporters on the scene had little time or re- 
sources to sort out the facts. “In retrospect, there were 
dogs that didn’t bark,” says Burns. For example, he 
noted that one door to a storeroom seemed undam- 
aged — important evidence that at least some looting 
might have been an inside job. 


Andrew Lawler is the Boston correspondent for 
Science Magazine. He was in lraq most recently for 
two weeks in May. 
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The impact of the early stories was 
heightened by dramatic quotes from 
outraged academics in the United 
States, comparing the disaster to the 
burning of the Library of Alexandria or 
the Mongol sack of Baghdad. Reporters 
— including myself, in an article for 
Science Magazine — were quick to 
highlight their statements. The muse- 
um situation quickly became a major 
political embarrassment for the Bush 
administration. Archeologists had long 
warned that the museum was vulnera- 
ble, and the speedy occupation of the 
Oil Ministry by U.S. troops provided a 


go back centuries, say, to the Mongol 
invasion of Baghdad in 1258, to find 
mendacity on this scale.” In the July 11 
New York Post, Podhoretz dismissed the 
effort to hunt for the lost antiquities as 
“a result of the hysterical and entirely 
politically motivated campaign to 
blame us.” After all, he noted, the “total 
number lost can be counted on two 
hands and two feet.” 

But these lowball estimates, too, are 
wrong. Krauthammer and Podhoretz 
refer only to gallery objects —- more 
than 10,000 stored artifacts remain 
missing even now. 


Conservative critics cried bias, when it was really 
about the imperfect nature of war reporting 


stark contrast to the lack of attention to 
the museum. The incident was front- 
page news for days. 

The Pentagon, initially recalcitrant, 
took a week to send tanks to secure the 
museum complex. But the Defense De- 
partment soon dispatched a team to 
find out what was missing, retrieve what 
it could, and get control of the story. 

That investigation led to a second raft 
of stories in May and June that focused 


on returned objects and the discovery of 


hidden artifacts from the collection. The 
situation, it was clear, was not as dire as 
first reported. The issue of U.S. culpabil- 
ity in the looting was ignored. 

Yet some Pentagon claims for credit 
were disingenuous, such as the an- 
nouncement that gold from the ancient 
Sumerian city of Ur and the Assyrian 
capital of Nimrud was found in a Cen- 
tral Bank vault. In fact, museum offi- 
cials had told U.S. military officers that 
it was there, and archeologists had 
begged the Pentagon before the war to 
protect the bank precisely for that rea- 
son. Though the bank was looted, the 
vault miraculously remained secure. 

Conservative writers like Charles 
Krauthammer and John Podhoretz 
soon went on the attack against muse- 
um officials and the media. On June 13, 


Krauthammer mockingly wrote in The 


Washington Post that only thirty-three 
artifacts were lost, and “you'd have to 


By mid-summer, no doubt to the re- 
lief of the Pentagon, the media had 
moved on. “It’s been on my to-do list,” 
says Chandrasekaran, still stationed in 
Baghdad, of a follow-up. “But with 
guerrilla insurgencies and car bomb- 
ings, it is hard to find the time.” 

Were reporters dupes? Amin’s emo- 
tion clearly was real, her anger at the 
United States comprehensible. No se- 
nior museum officials, however, ever 
stated that the museum’s entire collec- 
tion was stolen; they consistently said 
that until a time-consuming inventory 
was complete, there was no way to 
know. If reporters were quick to accept 
Amin’s dire numbers, they were also 
quick to buy the Pentagon’s rosy claims 
later. The more important question was 
why the military was so unprepared for 
the terrible urban chaos that engulfed 
Baghdad. 

Amid such conditions, no one ex- 
pects the proverbial first draft of histo- 
ry to be unassailably accurate. Perhaps 
the best advice is to use eyes more than 
ears. “I basically just tried to write what 
I saw,” says the Tribune’s Glauber. 
Where eyes fail, acknowledge the chaos, 
say what you don’t know. And in the af- 
termath, reporters — with prompting 
and support from editors — need to 
use their analytical talent and investiga- 
tive drive to bang out a more accurate 
and nuanced second draft. ™ 
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VOICES 


This Movement Won’t Be Buried 


Reports of public journalism’s death are greatly exaggerated 


an wenty-four of us had come 

, i together on a Saturday in Jan- 

, 1 uary to form a public jour- 
nalism society. About mid- 


way through this charter meeting of 
the Public Journalism Network, Chris 
Peck, editor of the Memphis Commer- 
<7 cial Appeal, put his hands a foot apart 
and announced in somber terms that 
public journalism is on the 

verge of being “book-ended,” 
with his right hand representing the movement's start in 
the early 1990s and his ieft representing its end in 2003. 
Even Jan Schaffer, who ran the Pew Center for Civic 
Journalism until it closed last spring, suggested that 
maybe it was time to leave the names “public” and 
“civic” behind and promote just their tenets. 

Yet despite these words of caution, none of the 
journalists and academics in the room that day were 
ready to declare public journalism dead. And I, for 
one, am not interested in practicing its tenets under a 
new, less controversial name. For me, to rename pub- 
lic or civic journalism would be like dropping the 
name Protestant because it outraged the Catholics. 

Some critics charged that money was the move- 
ment’s motivating force. Indeed, the Pew Charitable 
Trusts spent millions to introduce the idea into news- 
rooms nationwide. The Pew money did a lot of good, 
but now that it’s gone I can assure these critics that 
big money was never a motivating force. Passion, 
however, was, and it remains strong. 

Almost without exception, the people who came to 
Kennesaw State University in Georgia in January were ei- 
ther compensated by their own institutions or paid their 
own way. All told, our charter meeting represented four- 
teen states, four continents, a dozen colleges and univer- 
sities, seven newspapers, and one television station. 

So it’s puzzling to read criticism — like the April 
16 column by Editor & Publisher's Allan Wolper, or 
the September 19 piece by Slate’s Jack Shafer — that 
gleefully trumpets the death of public journalism and 
denies its valuable and enduring impact. 

In truth, public journalism lives each day on the front 
pages of newspapers like the Savannah Morning News, 
in stories filled with the voices of real people and break- 
out boxes telling readers how to get involved or learn 
more about the issues at hand. Public journalism also 
lives in special projects such as “Building the New Wis- 
consin Economy,” in which the Wisconsin State Journal 
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and some twenty other media outlets around the state 
made a two-year commitment to engage the public in 
discussions about the state’s economic development. 

It lives, too, whenever an editor pushes a reporter for 
greater diversity in his sourcing, or to seek truths from 
the middle as well as the extremes. Or when media out- 
lets open channels for readers and viewers to talk back 
to journalists, as The New York Times did this summer 
when it announced its intention to hire an ombudsman. 

Gannett’s Real Life, Real News initiative, publicized 
on Romenesko October 2 in a staff memo from 
Cincinnati Enquirer editor Tom Callinan, is about 
connecting with readers and solving community 
problems. Public journalism through and through. 

These ideas are powerful enough to sustain a move- 
ment, even one that is only moderately funded. And 


even as old seed money disappears, new sources of 


nourishment — financial and otherwise — are sprout- 
ing. My endowed chair is dedicated to advancing pub- 
lic journalism. (It was funded by the family of the late 
Robert D. Fowler, former owner of the Gwinnet Daily 
News.) The Anniston Star will soon spin off the non- 
profit Ayers Family Institute of Community Journal- 
ism, which, in cooperation with the University of Al- 
abama, will be a laboratory where public journalism 
theories and practices can be conceived and tested. 

In the August 26, 2002 New York Observer, Ron 
Rosenbaum wrote: 

It’s still important to ‘follow the money, as Deep 
Throat enjoined Woodward and Bernstein, in order 
to expose corruption and hidden agendas in politics; 
but it’s equally important to ‘follow the ideas’ in or- 
der to expose the fallacies, the unexamined assump- 
tions of conventional wisdom, the bogus expertise 
that often underlies politics and culture. But the hi- 
erarchy of J-school-approved subjects of investiga- 
tion tends to reflect the hierarchy of the newspapers 
it was designed to serve, which reflects the hierarchy 
of the political system it reports on. 

I do not know, nor care, where Rosenbaum stands 
on public journalism. The issues Rosenbaum raises are 
now part of the debate, thanks in part to the public 
journalism movement. They are ideas that must con- 
tinue to be heard clearly, for they get at what needs to 
be fixed and what will make journalism better. @ 


Leonard Witt, president of the Public Journalism Net- 
work (PjNet.org), teaches at Kennesaw State University. 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Nieman Foundation is accepting nominations for the 
2004 Taylor Family Award for Fairness in Newspapers by 
January 12, 2004. A single article, editorial, commentary, 
series of stories, editorial or commentaries or a body 

of work by an individual journalist, is eligible for the 
$10,000 award. The award jury will consider all aspects 
of the journalistic process: reporting, writing, editing, 
headlines, photographs, illustrations and presentation. 
To receive an award entry application please write to: 
Taylor Fairness Award, Nieman Foundation, Harvard 
University, One Francis Avenue, Cambridge, MA. 02138, 
617.495.2346 or e-mail: taylor_award@harvard.edu 


This award was established in 2001 through gifts by 
members of the Taylor family, which published The 
Boston Globe from 1872 to 1999, to encourage fairness 
in news coverage in America’s daily newspapers. William 
O. Taylor, chairman emeritus of The Globe, embraced 
the idea out of his wish to give something back to the 
craft in which five generations of his family have devoted 
their working 
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lives. The award is administered by the : 
Nieman Foundation for Journalism at Harvard University. : 
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WHAT I LEARN) 


BY SEAN HEMMERLE 


am a freelance photographer, and while my work often draws 

from the news, not many people would mistake me for a jour- 

nalist. When | went to Baghdad in September to continue a 

project on the “war on terror,” in addition to 200 rolls of film 
and a bulletproof vest, | took along some rather ungenerous as- 
sumptions about the press. | expected to find reporters mainly 
clustered at press conferences, asking safe questions and being 
spoon-fed answers. | had long assumed, too, that reporters were 
often hampered by their own narrow worldview. 

| found some support for those assumptions among the for- 
eign press in Iraq. There were the softball questions lobbed at an 
Army captain after a suicide bombing outside the UN headquar- 
ters on September 22, a month after the more deadly attack 
there: “Does the fact that the bomb wasn't detonated inside the 
compound speak highly of improved security?” one reporter 
asked. Then there was the swarming pack lapping up a blatantly 
made-for-TV event when the Army handed authority for the 
inner-city checkpoints to the newly minted Iraqi police force. 

In the refuge of the al Safeer Hotel — | considered the name a 
good omen because it sounded like “all safe here” — | got to 
know a handful of reporters with whom | became fast friends and 
who, more importantly, taught me some things about journalists 
that surprised me. 

The al Safeer is only a few blocks from its better-known sisters — 
the Palestine, the Baghdad, and the Sheraton — which housed West- 
ern press, diplomats, and entrepreneurs, and thus were bristling with 
concertina wire, concrete barricades, and heavily armed soldiers. Our 
hotel had only light security, yet all of its windows were intact. 

Over a ritualistic scotch on the al Safeer's roof, listening to 
gunfire, Rich Miller — a freelancer from Chicago who wore a 
white Panama hat “so my translator can find me in a crowd” — de- 
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livered painstakingly detailed lessons on the Iraqi oil industry, its 
past, present, and future. From Gert van Langendonck, a soft-spo- 
ken Belgian reporter who lives in New York, | learned more about 
the history of the Shia and the Sunni (and how almost anyone is 
approachable if you lead with respect), as we darted around the 
city in his battered Opel, Tupac Shakur thumping from the tape 
deck. Patrick Graham, a quiet Canadian on assignment for The 
New York Times Magazine, had been in Baghdad before the war 
and had an encyclopedic grasp of the country’s history. He helped 
me understand the Iraqi logic of retributive justice, something 
that had seemed anarchical to me. Every time a bomb goes off in 
Baghdad, he explained, it is in direct response to something. 

In the hotel's 24-hour Internet café, which filled up each night 
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after curfew, as well as on the chaotic city streets, these reporters 
proved to be well-read, shrewdly critical, and profound listeners. 
They were often idealistic — which seemed out of place in Bagh- 
dad — guided not by their own prejudices, but by a sense that the 
truth, however complicated, was knowable. This may be best ex- 
ernplified by Shimon Uchiyama, a young Tokyo journalist who was 
my roommate and constant companion. He came to Baghdad, he 
said, to see it firsthand, to “get some of it on my skin.” 

Most nights the residents of the al Safeer gathered around a large 
TV in the lobby to watch the BBC report, scrutinizing the coverage. 
The surreal sound bites on Iraq from President Bush and other admin- 
istration officials typically elicited a collective groan. Their rhetoric, so 
divorced from the reality we saw each day, sounded absurd. 

I'm home now, but | can imagine the reaction at the al Safeer to 
the Bush administration's recent attempt to portray the coverage 
from lraq as “too negative.” If reporters have an ax to grind over the 
occupation, it's not one they brought with them from home. 


Sean Hemmerle is a photographer who lives in New York. 
Among his projects is cjr’s American Newsroom series. 
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PLAN FOR CREATING 


Putin Cancels Plans for Trip 
After Bombing at Rock Concert 
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Hinckley asks | 
judge to gohome 


The Journal News (Westchester, Rockland, Putnam Counties, N.Y.) 9/3/03 
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Study Finds Atmospheric Decline in Pesticide Harmful to Ozone 


The Daily Cor rc) 9/9/03 


U.S. IS SPEEDING UP 


The New York Times 8/16/03 
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